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The Mental Habitation. 
Original. 


Eacn individual of the human race has a retired 
apartment, into which none can enter but them- 
elves and Deity—it is the Mind. This apart- 
ment 1s yery retired—it 1s entirely beyond the 
vision of those around us. No eye can pene- 
trate its reces8es—no discernment can perceive 
the moyements therein—no ear can hear the yoice 
which there s8peaks and controls. In this recess 
we may be s8aid to live—it is the abode of the 


8oul—the dwelling place of that spirit which 


came from God, and which alone constitutes us 
rational beings——of that power which should go- 
vern all our emotions. From this retired place, 
we Iook out upon the eyer shiſting scenes of this 
changeful world—unseen by all, we can the 


' events which transpire around—unknown but to 


ourselves and our Maker, we make our observa- 
tions upon © men and things,” we approbate or 
condemn, we adopt or reject. This apartment 


is the laboratory. of our thoughts, and the repos- 


itory of the emotions. Here are ushered into 
being our holiest aspirations, our purest desires, 
our 8weetest hopes and anticipations—here are 


registered our convictions, our designs and de- 


terminations, and all the varieties of our mental 


acquisitions—and here, scattered around in con- 


fusion, are the oiled and torn leaves of Memory, 


imprinted indistinctly. or vividly, with the past | 


8cenes, of our existence ; wet with tears of 80r- 

Ihe or irradiated with the 8unshine of enjoy- 
; shadowing forth with vivid brightness, yp 

im 2 of those with whom in years past, * 

1 ave lived and loved together,” or darkened with 

es at their loss. This abode is also the 
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distinguish man from the lower orders of exist- 
ence. And not the least among the members of 
this mental family, is Conscience — that stern 
and inflexible judge, whose approving smiles 
impart satisfaction and peace, or whose awſul 
and unsleeping thunders rend the soul with a 
bitter agony little known to the outer world. 
Such is our home and such its inmates—this 
is our. mental dwelling, and this our proper fami- 
ly. e object of the munificent Author of our 


existence, in furnishing us with this abode, and 


this family of moral and intellectual powers, is 
that therein by their 'assistance, we may obtain 


that true, elevated enjoyment and happiness, 


which is proper and congenial to our nature as 
intellectual beings. Here rational creatures 
zhould logk for all the happiness, which they de- 
Sire to enjoy—it is in vain to 8eek it elsewhere. 
Young ladies—young gentlemen ! Allow me to 
impress this important truth especially. upon your 
memories—that true, genuine happiness can 0n- 
ly be found in the mind—in the exercise of those 
moral and intellectual faculties, wittwhich your 
Maker has crowned your nature! They who 


seek for it elsewhere—who neglect the noblest h 


endowments of man, and resort to unholy as 
sions and evil propensities—will most agguredly 


eet with nought but bitter disappointment, de-. 


radation and wretchedness ! ! 'Those who trace 
the page of past eyent \ will. discover abundar 
evidence of the truth ; this declaration. As 
with a pen of iron, the Genius of History has in- 
scribed in characters of blood, the record of the 
ten thougsand times ten thousands, who have met 
ruin and destruction in the futile attempt to. ob- 


ſa ). NPRae from outward circumstances— 


%h cation-of unlawſul and unhallow- 
forts ! As well may x08: OX 
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veins—as to anticipate obtaining pure enjoyment 
and peace, except through those high and noble. 
capacities of the mind with which Deity has giſt- 
ed you. I repeat, therefore, if you desire hap- 
piness, 8eek it in your own natural home—the 
retired closet of your mind, and through the as- 
818tance of that cluster of mental powers, which 
are the gift of heaven. 

But our prospect of obtaining any considerable 
degree of enjoyment, even in the mind, depends 
in a great measure, upon the condition in which 
we keep that abode, and the discipline and gov- 
ernment to which we subject our little family, 
who there reside. Permit me to iltustrate by our 
outward dwellings. 'The emoyments of the do- 
mestic circle depend much upon the condition in 
which the apartments are kept. 
keeper is indolent and slovenly—if dust and filth 
are permitted to. accumulate, our abode becomes 
disagreeable and unhealthy, and in disgust we 
leave it as frequently as possible, to seek a more 
cleanly place. But how does the prudent and 
neat housewife conduct ? She whose abode ever 
presents a clean and tasteful appearance ? She 
remains at home a greater proportion of the time. 
Nothing is more certain than that the abode of 
her, who 1s fond of being often and long from 
home, will show distinctly the want of proper 
care and industry—for such people are generally 
80 entirely absorbed mn attention to the affairs of 
others, that they have little time or inclination, 
properly to conduct their own! But the tidy 
housewife, I repeat, will remain at home a great 
part of the time, to superintend the affairs of her 
household. As often as necessary, she thor- 
oughly examines her tenement—the windows are 
opened, 'that light and air may penetrate the in- 
terior—every dark nook and corner is searched 
out—and all impurities are quickly remoyed. In 
an abode of this character, with what delight 
does the good man of the house sit down to the 
enjoyments of the family circle—eyery gratifica- 
tion 18 greatly heightened, and an air of satis- 
faction and contentment pervades each counte- 
nance. | 

So with our more immediate home, the mind. 
If we permit it to remain in a neglected and un- 
guarded state—if we allow moral filth and pollu- 
tion to collect therein, and make no exertions to 
cleanse it rom these contaminations—it becomes 
- an unpleasant and unhealthy abode, and detracts 


from all those enjoyments which we might oth- || 
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this unnatural condition, this moral pollution— 
and render the apartment of the mind an abode 


in which we 8hall delight to dwell—it is impor- 
tant that we exercise great precaution and vigi- 
lance in purifying it from all contaminations.' 


And that this work may be performed properly, 
it is important that we remain much within this 
mental apartment, and look well to its condition 
—Or, in other words, that we subject ourselves 
to frequent, long, and scrutinizing self examina- 
tions. In performing this self-searching opera- 
tion, we should avoid, if possible, looking through 
the partial eyes of vanity, pride or selfighness— 
for these are exceedingly dull and blind to our 
own faults and imperfections, however sharp 
they may be to the failings of others. But we 
should rather borrow the eyes of an enemy—we 
should look into our minds with that penetrating, 
searching glance, with which a foe would scru- 
tinize us, to blazen our faults before the world. 
'Those who in this work of scrutiny are partial to 


themselves ; who permit those impurities to re- 


main uncleansed from the tenement of their own 
minds, which they condemn when discovered im 
that of another, are-enemtes to themaeives !—they 
are their own worst foes® . 


We &should, therefore, divest ourselves of an 
overweaning self love, and critically examine our 
mental dwelling place. We should throw open 
wide the windows of this habitation, that the 
grateful beams of the light of religion and 8cience 
and wisdom, may shine in and irradiate every 
dark recess. We $hould cleanse out all impure 
impressions, all sinful propensities and evil pag- 
sions. We $hould wipe away that dust of preju- 
dice against the condition, actions, or motives of 
others, which, degpite our resistance, will in a 
greater or less degree settle into our minds. 
We 8hould brush down every cobweb of guper- 
stition, and 8weep out every shred and fragment 
of bigotry. We should permit the gentle breeze 
of investigation to flow freely through, that it 
may waft away the unpleasant atmosphere, the 
unwholesome exhalations of prejudice or ignor- 
ance. In fine, the examination of the mental 
abode, Should be eritical and unsparing ; it 
should be thoroughly purged and well lighted 
and ventilated, that we may delight to remain at 
home, and partake of that rich, intellectual and 


moral feast, which, while this purity | remains, 


will there be ever spread out for our enjoyment. | 
. But if we Succeed in purifying | our ment 
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corrupt individual from entering the mansion, 
and corrupting the ſamily by his evil example 
and influence ; and 8hould such vicious person, 


by any means gain admission to the domestic 
| circle, he should, be speedily turned from the 


dwelling. | 

Thus should we watch over our mental abode. 
There are numerous foes hovering around the 
habitation of the mind, and exerting every possi- 
ble means to obtain admission within, that they 
may seduce the lawful inmates, —our moral and 


iatellectual family, —and make them servants to 


81n_ and ignorance. 'These. enemies are *filled 
with the most brazen impudence. They are 
constantly besieging the mental dwelling, array- 
ed in their gayest attire—often unhesitatingly 


looking in at the windows of the mind ; and if a 


door 1s: left open and unguarded, they stride 
boldly in, and use all their efforts to establish 
themselves as lawful dwellers! These danger- 
ous enemies are the 8inful pags:ons. They are 
much more difficult to deal with, from the cir- 


_cumstance that they claim to be a sort of kindred 


—as near, at least, as cousm-german—to the 
moral -and | intellectual family ; and upon the 
ground of relationship, they pertinaciously and 
incessantly- urge their claims to admission into 
the mansion of-the mind, and their right to ex- 
ercise their-influence.upon the proceedings and 
enjoyments of the body corporate. But the no- 
ble powers which dwell in the habitation of the 
mind, when properly instructed of their own na- 
ture, entirely disxavow the relationship. Their 
origin is on: high, from the infinite Fountain of 
wisdom and perſection ; but the unholy passions 
come from beneath, and partake of that wiszdom 
which is © earthly, sensual, and devilish.” 

That these bold intruders should occasionally 
thrust themgelves into'the mind, is to be expect- 
ed ; indeed we cannot always prevent them, and 


we are not blameworthy if 8uch an occurrence | 


takes place. . For in regard to sinful passions, 
the crime does not 80 much consist in their en- 


tering the mind, as in allowing them to remain 


there, to exert their deleterious influences. 
Whenever, therefore, they do thus obtain admit- 


tance, it becomes our imperious duty instantly: 


to put in requisition every effort to eject them 


forthwith. Mg war must be 64 


It is the duty of the head of ® family, 
. not only to 8ee that the dwelling is preserved in 
| & proper condition, but. also to watch over the 
 8everal members of the family, and prevent any 


are conquered and expelled. 
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against them, and no quarter granted until they 
If we do not fulfill 
this duty, we are Yecreant to our own welfare, 
and the consequences will be painful. An ene- 
my would thus .be permitted to remain in our 
mental abode, who would bind the strong man of 
the house, _and 8pread disunion, anarchy, and 
wretchedness throughout our otherwise peaceful 
family. WT 

As these evil passions are sometimes quite 
eloquent and plausible in their appeals and ar- 
guments for admission into our' mental abode, 
and as we are liable to give way to them, if we 
are not on our guard and acquainted with their 
real character, it may, perhaps, be profitable for 
us briefly to notice some of the most forward of 
them. 

The first I will notice, is @-personage with Aa 
sharp, 8our and pale countenance, named Envy. 
This is one of the mogt secret, yet pertinacious 
of the passions ; and often finds a ready admit- 
tance into most minds. Before we are aware of 
its approach, it is already in the mind, and shed- 
ding abroad its malign influences. Let us enter 
into a short conversation with this individual— 
* Envy, we would inquire what benefit can you 
bestow by taking up your abode in the mansiop 
of the mind ?* 

© I have come,” replies Envy, © only to. call 
your attention to those neighbors or assoctiates 
of yours. Are you not aware that they are 
wealthy ? Do you not perceive the magnificence: 
of their mansion, the beauty and costliness of its 
furniture, the gaiety of their equipage, the beau- 
tiful texture and extreme fashion of their attire 2' 

*We see it all ; but what then ?* 

* What then ! Why, do you not admire 8uch 
8plendor ? Do you not ardently desire to indulge 
in all the fine array and magnificence and luxu- 
ry, of which you are now deprived,,by possess--. 
ing only a moderate competency of this world's 
goods ? How exceedibgly happy you would be, 
were you able to imitate the wealthy in all their 
show-and splendor ! and how wretched you must 
be in your present circumstances, which are on» 


ly comfortable ! Fw” 


* Envy, we have patiently listened to you. 
But were we to heed you, your. words would 
drop the bitterness of gall. into'our minds, rather 
than the ' 8weets of rational '*Þnj t. ated 
Should. we indulge in such thn 
our neighbors ? Allowing thaGgealth : nd pomp _ 
and splendor- confer happiness—(a Supposition 
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entirely unfounded)—still of what avail is it to 
 desire them when they are entirely beyond our 
reach ? Will coveting and wishing for such 
things, give them to us? No. Why, then, 
should we permit our thoughts to dwell constant- 
ly upon the disparity between our condition and 
theirs ? Why harbor unayailing regrets 77 Why 
repine at the just allotments of Providence, es- 
pecially when such reflections, s0-far from giv- 
ing us the coveted objects, would but fill our 
minds with wretchedness ? Why deliberately go 
to work and make ourselves miserable, because 
-we .suspect 8ome other individual enjoys more 
happiness than we do, when there is no certainty 
and no probability that their real joys are in any 
way Superior to our own ? There is an humble 
dweller in the family of the mind, called Con- 
tentment, who whispers that to be satisfied with 
our condition, 1s, true happiness ; that *a con- 
tented mind, 1s a continuell feast ;* and resigna- 
tion to God's providence, is the dictate of wis- 
dom, and one of the most efficient means of pro- 
curing that true enjoyment which satisfies the 
80ul. Envy, begone ! leave the mental abode, 


and never again let us hear thy hissing voice, 
infusing poison into our enjoyment.” 
Another individual, named Afvarice, approach- 


es for admission. We will listen for a moment 


to his pretensions, 
*My .great desire in entering your mental 
abode, 'is to impress upon you the vast impor- 
tance of accumulating wealth. Riches ! riches ! 
are the great object to which men should turn 
their 'attention in this world ; to pile up, moun- 
tain high, the glittering ore, should be the only 
aim of life ! Riches are every thing. They en- 
able the simpleton to pass for a wise man ; they 
are capable of bestowing upon the knave, the 
8windler, the profligate, and the empty minded, 
the title of respectability ! They are the golden 
key, which unlocks to the unprincipled those 
doors in the highest circles that are hermetically 
8ealed against the virtuous and industrious poor. 
Why should you endeavor to acquire knowledge, 
or to enlighten the intellect, or cultivate the 80- 
. cial virtues and the affections? These will not 
fill your coffers, nor round you with lands 
and tenements. These 
PN os '* Jane, ou: we have listened quite s8uf- 
_  ficigntly'to your 8 uggestions. Hear our reply. 
2 eating and.. dr rin king, and the whe of 


gurveying extensive possessions, the vialy. gour- 
ces of human enjoyment, there would be some 
plausibility in urging your gentiments. But these. 
are not the procuring cause of happiness ; for 
how often do we perceive thoge who do possess 
all these advantages, the most wretched of be- 
ings! No; these cireumstances pertain to the 
lowest and the most uncertain grade of man's 
enjoyments. The human family are created in 
the image of God-; and partaking of a portion of 
the divine characteristics, all those pleasures 
which pertain to them properly, as intellectual 
and- moral beings, are of a class entirely above 
those low animal propensities, to which riches 80 
frequently minister, 'The kind Author of our 
existence has prepared for us, in our mental ca- 
pacities, numerous fountains of enjoyment, en- 
tirely elevated above the influence of riches or 
Poverty ; and if we do not allow them to be 
choked by the rubbish of ignorance, or poisoned 
by the infusions of base passions,- they will be- 
come to us, pure, perennial springs, pouring 
streams of happiness into the soul. So far as 
wealth will assist in cultivating the moral and in- 
tellectual powers, in enabling us to relieve the un- 
fortunate and distressed, and in ministering tem- 
perately to the wants of the body, 80 far, for theve 
purposes, should it be sought. And a moderate 
competency will suffice for all this. But, Avarice, 
when we listen to your voice ; when we pile-up 
wealth merely for the love of money, that with the 
miser's greediness we can growl over our hoard, 
as does the beast of prey over his food; when we 
make riches the ultimate aim and end of exist- 
ence, we degrade -ourselves to the level of the 
brute, we become miserable slaves to inordinate 
desire, and heap upon our shoulders a mountain, 
which will crush every pure and manly enjoy- 
ment. Therefore, Avarice, we cannot admit 
you into our mental abode. ; 


Here is another personage, a very intimate 
friend of Avarice, who demands our attention— 
he is denominated Fraud. He adopts all the 
principles of his companion Avyarice ; but goes 
till farther, and declares, that as wealth 18 the 
great object of existence, we therefore -should 
not scruple to adopt any means in obtaining it. 
Before Fraud is. admitted to establish his resi- 
dence in the family mansion of the mind, let 'us 
make a few inquiries touching the consequences 
which will be likely to accrue from __ eons 
he would exercise over us. 


r n "or , Is not —eoabts th hs 


| for-overy wrong ! w 
But Re 


ye 


ba 


often, yea, almost inevit 


lead to ignominy, 


ruin, and wretchedness 7 * the gaol, the peni- 


tentiary, and the gallows ? * I cannot deny but 
it does.” And when it is undiscovered by the 
laws of man, does not a just God take measures 


to bring it to condign punishment ? Does he not 


invariably, for every, fraudulent act, inflict that 
clrastisement, that mental anguish, which far 
Surpasses all outward punishment? Hark! 
Conscience desires to answer that question, 
* Fraud. well knows that my eye is watchſul— 
that my voice slumbers not—that the rod js not 
pared, the burning bolt is never withheld, until 
repentance and reformation ensue !' And now, 
Fraud,” with these broad truths standing vividly 
before us—with the evil consequences flowing 
from your presence, 8taring | us directly in the 
face—can you suppose, for a moment, that we 
will admit you into our mental family circle, and 
with our eyes open, deliberately be led into the 


| depths of ruin and wo? Begone with your vain 


temptations ! 

There is but one other personage to whom I 
will direct your attefition ; and his. appearance 
is truly horrid. - Behold his dark, distorted fea- 


| tures, his blood-shot eyes, his gnashing teeth, 


his foaming lip, his .clenched hand—it is Re- 


| venge ! The moyements of this evil passion are 


as swift and erratic as the forked lightning. 
Without we are extremely guarded, before 'we 
are aware of his presence, he will rush. inta our 
mental habitation—throw all our faculties into 
wild confusion—with 8stentorian lungs drown the 
voice of every mental and moral power, and hurl 
us headlong into a foaming sea of contention, 
with its concomitant degradation and wretched- 
ness ! Let us hear his message : *I am come to 
awaken you to a just sense of your wrongs ; to 
arouse you to the necessity of defending your 
wounded honor and pride! Have you not been 
defamed and calumniated ? Have not your ene- 
mies. endeayored to destroy your good name ? 
Have they notinjured you in person and proper- 
ty? And: will you remain in supineness, and 
tamely 8ubmit to these repeated insults and in- 
Juries ? No. Up and away to seek vengeance ; 
and let the flowing blood of your foes teach them 
that you have the will and the power to retaliate 


venge, let us coolly and Ali 
this althloct, for a moment. Is reta- 


liation a OP proper to be indulged TI 


| 
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| va of God. and man ? *It'i 7 Does it not 


by a rational being ? No. It is far, far beneath 
him. It is the guiding principle of the brute, to 
seek revenge for every injury ; to satiate- this 
fierce passion in the blood of its foe. And hall 
we, s8hall beings with intellects and minds assi- 
mHyated to those of angels, forget our high rela-- 
tionship, and degrade ourselves to the- level of 
the beast, that knows not good ſrom evil. But, 
Revenge, 8uppose we follow your counsel and 
retaliate to the atmost, what possible benefit will 
8uch conduct bestow upon us? Will it remove 
the injuries we have received ? No. Will inflict- 
ing pain upon our enemies, relieve our own 
pains? No. Will it disarm him of his enmity, 
and cause him to relax his efforts still farther to 
injure us! By no means; but will rather *con- 
firm his: enmity, increase hishatred, and urge 
him on to evil acts against us, with renewed en- 
ergy ! What reasonable motive, then, haye we, 
to' induce us to adopt this brutal rule of blood- 
thirsty retaliation ? Not one can be named. A 
meek inmate of the mental family, named For- 
gweness, instructs us, that it is ſar more gener- 
ous and humane ; far more honorable and man- 
ly and godlike, to pardon injuries and retaliate 
not for wrongs ; and he also informs us, that by 
endeayoring to overcome evil with good, we shall 
not only act upon the heavenly principle of for- 
giveness, but will be pursuing a course that will 
be the most certain of transforming an enemy 
into a steadfast friend. Revenge, we reject your 
advice, and close and bar the doors of our men- 
tal habitation against you. 

The passions that I have thus noticed, are but 
the vanguard, the outposts of that formidable ar- 
my of vices which constantly gurround ' us, and 
make every exertion to overthrow and destroy 
those high powers, intended for our guide and 
protection. 'Their name is ©legion.* Like rav- 
enous wolves, they thirst greedily fo beset us, 
and eat out the vitals of our happiness. We » 
must guard with the utmost watchfulness, against 
their inroads. : We must close every door, every 
avenue of our minds, to their approach. We 
must place diligent sentinels around our mental *- 
habitation, to 8ound the alarm whenever these 
enemies advance, that our guarding powers may 
all be aroused to activity, and in readiness to. " 
meet them. Let us allow no armistice, 10 ©E es- L. co 
sation of hostilities to take-place ; but let the 
war be one of entire extirmination ; for there is 
no safety for us, while we have alliance, cons © 
nection or intercourse with them ! . WO 
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While we are thus laudably engaged in clean- 
8ing- and purifying our mental habitation, and 
-protecting it from the inroads of vicious propen- 
Sities, let us. by no means forget to strengthen 
and cultivate and improve the lawful inmates 
themselves, .of this home of our home. If they! 
are ;permitted to remain in idleness and -igno- 
rance;, all our other efforts will be unayailing. 
We must be industrious and untiring in the work 
of moral and intellectual cultivation. We should 
call to our aid all the numerous advantages that 
abound in this advanced-and enlightened age; 
we $hould examine the past experience of the 
world ; we should study the history of nations, 
and the history of mind ; we should-be guided 
by the lights of science and of art, by the teach- 
ings of«nature's laws, the voice. of Providence 
and of Revelation, In fine, we should draw from 
the regources within our reach, all that knowl- 


edge and wisdom, which will enlighten the mind | 


' and purify the heart. 

Those:'who poS8ess well instructed minds, nev- 
er experience ennui or loneliness. Into the 
private and well prepared mental abode they can 
retire, and call to their presence bright images 
and happy beings, and listen to glad voices, un- 
8een and unheard by the world without ! 
well disciplined family cluster around to minister 
to the mental feast. Wisdom opens the bright 
pages of science, and gpeaks of the unnumbered 
wonders of creation—of those' mysterious yet 
perfect and unerring laws, which uphold and 
pervade the vast fabric of the universe—of the 
Infinite Mind that ordained, the Arm »@mnipo- 
tent that sustains, and the Omniscient eye that 
directs the onward career of all beings and all 
events ! Veneration, with a smile serene, guides 


our attention to the Great Fountain of Good, the | 


beneficent Father of the spirits of all flesh. It 
portrays the beauties of his adorable character, 
and points to the 8miles of his affection, which 
glow in the bright beams of the king of light, 
which 8parkle in the ten thousand stars of eve- 
ning, and as from a vast mirror, are reflected by 
the face of universal nature! Benevolence dis- 
eourses of the streams of purest joy, that pour 
into the 80ul, from acts of pity and charity to- 
wards the poor and unfortunate of our race. 
"And gentle Love, and mgek eyed Peace, and 
miling Hope, and buoyant Faith—beautiful 
aughters of heaven—hand in hand, sweetly-sing 


of 'those: pure ties of affection which are capable| 
= b ; of uniting man to his brother man in the bonds [| tt 


The | 


of kindness and good. will ; and of that bright 
golden, indiss0luble chain of Merey, which for- _ 
ever links the fate of Humanity t to the Throne of No 
Infinite Goodness ! + tte owt 

In this society, and-from..these communinign, 
there is a pure, elevated, holy joy to be derived, 
which is infinitely above all the satisfaction that 
the sinful passions can impart. 

Friendly reader, let uP retire 'often to this 
apartment of the mind ; let us listen frequently 


to the admonitions and instructions of those ex- 


alted powers which: there reside, that our happi- 
ness may be augmented, and our souls in some 
degree become assimilated to the perfections of 
that Being from whom they have descended. 


J, M- A. 
Danvers, Mass. 


To the Tearless. 
Original. 


W1rLT thou that slent grief to none impart ? 
A hidden spring fed by the breaking heart, 
A well of anguish in thy bogom kept, — 

Let the dark waters flow—for Jesus wept. 


There is no. shame in tears—though stoics cold 
May scorn the feeling by their presence told ; 
'Then freely weep—bid the sealed fountain ope ; 
Yet 8orrow not as those who have no hope. 


While the storm rages, and the winds are loud, 
Still is the 8unshine bright behind the cloud ; 
And though deep bitterness the heart endure,” 
Earth has no grief which heaven cannot cure. 
M. A. D. 
Hartford, Ct: 


Peculiarities of Siam. No. IL. 


Original. 


Taz palace of the king of Siam, with the. grounds 


attached to ity-is a magnificent affair. It is gur- 
rounded by three separate walls, with a canal 
extending the whole distance round the. outer one, 

which I was assured was nearly ten English miles 
in length, and from a ramble round it #hould 
judge this estimate to be no exaggeration. 'The 
duter spaces between the walls are thickly. 1n- 
habited, probably by the servants and retainers 
of the royal household. The area within the 
inner wall contains ANY Ones building: ar d 


pieces of ordnance, which were probably: never 
used ; the menagerie of the king, and a magni- | 
faignt Wat or Temple. My only visit to. this | 
Sanctum anchor. of OE was in company of - 


ratify. the first | treaty ever made between the 
1 N ted States and that Singular nation. On this 
kc: avion most of the ughility of the country were! 
Fecngrogated, and much state displayed in our 
| reception ; but of these things I do-not intend 
to particularize. - 
tioning the palace, was to notice the temple with- 
in its precincts, and- the white elephants which 
are' worshipped and” greatly esteemed by the in- 
habitants of the country. Aﬀer- an interview 
with his majesty, we were conducted ayer the 
groands, and showed all the wonders, and curi- 
osities of the place, which to. the eye of a Yan- 
kee, were neither few nor small. * 

Upon coming into. the presence of the white 
elephants, we were obliged to doff our hats, and 
show all proper respect. These animals, even 
in Siam, are quite rare, and I do not now re- 
member to have heard of them as natural to any 
other country, except the island of Ceylon ;— 
there were three in the palace, the 8mallest of 
which was a beautiful specimen, and decora- 
ted in a most costly manner ; his ears were hung 
with long silken tassels, bracelets of costly 
workmanship encircled his legs, and his tusks 
were covered with rings and jewelry ;. a dozen 
attendants were constantly in waiting upon him, 


+ The principal motive in men- ||, 
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{ly be realized, and the tales of Arabian nights 
no' longer seemed wild and visionary. ' Huge 
idols of colossal dimensions were seen in all di- 
rections, and heavily gilded 1 mages wry ranged 
on all sides. 

As the burning s8un shone upon the rich gild- 
ing, and sparkled among the work inlaid with 
jewelry, I could but be pained with the idea that 
80 much. expenditure had been lavished"to s0 
little moral advantage to a people possexsing- a 
conntry rich by nature in allhe resources which 
{can advance a nation in bonox and regpectabili- 
ty. Winding among the avenues thus crowded 
with Oriental magnificence, we finally entered 
the main building or temple, which was in keep- 
ing with the rest of this stupendous* monument 
| to 8uperstition and idolatry. The walls were 
completely covered with landscape paintings, 
representing various scenes of a rehgious- na- 
ture. At the upper end, an altar, was raised to 
the height of twenty or thirty ſect! and on. the 
pedestal was placed a god, said to be composed 
entirely of emerald, about the size of an infant 
three ' months old, with two large diamonds; for 
the eyes, which sparkled with transcendent bril- 
liancy ; large images of Bhud were ranged 
around, ornamented in the richest manner with 


and he was fed with 8ugar cane, and other deli- 
cacies, which would probably seldom have fallen 
to his lot in a wild state;; he was of a delicate 
cream color, and beautifully shaded in the folds 
of the skin. 4% 
From viewing the animals we were. conducted 


"nt over the magaificent temple within the palace 
walls. But a faint idea can be given of the 
splendor of the place, nor can any-one without 
ocular demonstration realize the odd magnifi- 
cence there displayed ; the walks were skirted 
1 with the most delicate plants, prepared in pots, 

and arranged in the most beautiful order, while 
4 numerous birds, in all the gay. plumage of the 
FI East, hopptd and caroled in their shade. Build- 
_ ing followed building, and tower followed tower, 
" in 8uch rapid 8uccession, as to bewilder the fan- 
_ cy and confuse the imagination ; very goon I 
" was lost in labyrinth of walks, and had not a guide 


accompanied us, I am sure we could never have 
found the way out ; monuments and epires were 
clustered together in 8uch profusion, that a de- 
Scription is impossible, all'in the gorgeous style 
of architecture peculiar to the country, and of 
the most elaborate finish. As the eye wandered. 
over this scene of splendor, its truth could yo 


gold and precious stones ; around the altar Stood 
a row of artificial plants wrought in gold. From 
this we passed through several other buildings 
' of 8maller dimensons, but: equally splegdid in 
their outward appearance, and nearly 80 in their 
interior decorations ; all were 8upphed with im- 
ages of Bhud, and the entrances were always 
guarded by a brace of statues in plaster, usually 
of the most hideous appearance. 'The last building 
was-the library for. sabred books ; the floor was 


ee ne nn = nearer eogpet——n 


covered with a carpet of silver, and the books - 


were contained-in a pyramid built of black stone, 
resembling marble, the doors of which were 
strongly locked. After a couple of hours wan- 
dering in the intense heat of this scorching ch- 
mate, it was a relief to escape to a less splendid 
| and more airy location. ; 


outsids show. ' The treaty between the United 
States and the Siamese, was delivered with great 
ceremony. A long procession of boats, paddled 
by. thirty five or forty men each, conveyed it 
down the river, accompanied by a band of music, 


It was quite amusing to notice how much at- 
tention was paid among these people to mere. 


their crews all. gaudily dressed i in. uniforms. It 
was delivered on whole Yronided by the 
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government to convey the embassy down the ri- 
ver to” their vessels; Siamese custom would 
not permit it to be delivered to the minis- 
ter at his residence on shore, as the king's 8eal 
could not be permitted to enter any ordinary 
habitation. 'This treaty, or any other valuable 
document, they would be quite careless of, until 
the king's seal was affixed ; but no 80oner has it 
this regal appendage, than a procession of at 
least two hundred people is required to move it; 
Childish curiosity is another remarkable trait 
of character ; the very highest in rank are not 
exempt from this foible. Whenever I was among 
those who, from importance in rank or situation, 
considered themselyes privileged to take 8uch 
liberties, every garment. was 8ubjected to the most 
minute examination, and picked over almost thread 
by thread, by the fingers of these exceedingly 
delicate sprigs of royalty ; hands'and limbs had 
also time and again to undergo the same scruti- 
ny, with bending and twisting the fingers and 
Joints, to satisfy this unbounded curiosity, 'There 
appears no intention to all treat or insult in all 
this, and patience and kind treatment were al- 
ways found the best policy on 8uch occasions. 
In a nation 80 far behind all Europeans in 
civilization, one would hardly expect to find na- 
tional vanity one of their most prominent char- 
acteristics, but such is the fact. 'The foolish and 
zervile deference paid to rank and title, show 
their tenacity in every thing calculated to im- 
pose upon the mind the idea of individual impor- 
tance. The-exalted and blasphemous titles con- 
ferred upon those high in rank, show their self 
esteem in astrong light ; as © Prince of Heaven,” 
* Lord of Heaven and Earth,” &c. &c, Notwith- 
standing this inflated vanity, eyen a prince of 
the blood royal has begged the suspenders from 
my back, which had caught his fancy in a pretty 
thorough examination of my clothing. _ In com- 
ing into the presence- of any of the nobility, all 
of a less rank than him who stands highest, pros- 
trate themselves with their faces to the ground, 
and thus continue as long as the audience. lasts ; 
from this custom no one except the king is ex- 
empt, and he only from the fact, that there 1s 
none higher in authority for him to bow to. 
Servants in the household of any.of the nobility, 


are never allowed to 8tand erect, and if they | 


have occasion to pass their masters, it js done 
by crawling upon their hands and knees, in the 
very lowest posture of degradation.  . 

A system .of domestic glavery ' exists among 


them, which would probably evil the hearts of 


our philanthropic abolitioniats ; ; all household 
Servants are in effect bought and 8old from house 
to house throughout their lives. - A father who is 
poor, takes his child in its minority, and for a 
certain sum deposits it with any one who chooges 
to make the advance, where . he labors without 
wages, and s8ubject entirely to the control of his 
master ; in order to gain liberty the gum origi- 
nally paid must be refunded. Individuals who 
are of age, make these contracts for themselves ; 
when, therefore, a person-is once in debt, and 
resorts to this method of liquidation, bondage for 
life is his usual lot ; foras he works without wa- 
ges, and under the direction of his master, no 
opportunity is given him to accumulate a suffi- 
cient s8um for his ransom. Tf a gervant wishes to 
change his situation, the-ugual method is for him 
to prevail upon 8ome one with whom he wishes 
to reside, to pay the original purchase money, 
and thus become possessed of his person. 

Their prejudices are, in many respects, 8ingu- 
lar ; they have a great horror of having the head 
touched, and no greater insult can be put upon a 
Siamese noble than to place the hand upon the 
head ; 80 tenacious are they upon this matter, 
that when Crawford, the English ambassador to 
Siam, was at Bangkok the Piac-Klang or prime 
minister, could not be preyailed upon to enter a 
lower room, for fear of 80me one's passing over 
his head above, and accordingly climbed by a 
ladder to the upper room of the building for his ' 
reception. When we visited the king, we were 
particularly cautioned not to point our feet to- 
wards has majesty, as it would be considered an 
unpardonable ingult, E. H. 

Boston, Mass. 


Spring. 
Original. 


A Song. 


SwEET spring has come, sweet spring wan come ; 
Her 8teps are on the hills ; 

She breathes upon the valleys NOW—— 
She breathes -upon the rills. 


She fills the air with singing birds, 
She brings refreshing showers ; 
She clothes the earth in living green, 

- She opes the fragrant flowers. 


_ 


We hear her music in the woods, - 
We hear it in the air ; 

We hear it in the gurgling streams, 
We hear it everywhere. 


Then Jift your voices high, O man ! 
A joyful anthem 8 
Join with the music all around— 
The mugic of the Spring. 


Sangus. 


' AND LADIES 


| Influence of Faith. 
NT : Original. 


Marr. xvii. 20: * If ye have faith as a grain of muntard | 


seed, ye shall ' say. unto this mountain, Remove hence - to 
yonder place ; and it shall remove.” | 


LITERALLY considered, these words assert an 
imposstbility:; but understood correctly, they 
ſurnish. a less80n of importance and truth, Re- 
jectors. of christianity have made the words of 
this passage a butt for ridicule and contempt, by 
regarding it, as Christ never meant it should be 
regarded, to be of literal import ; all their scorn 


is found to be ill placed when we turn to the pe-' 


culiarities of the Jews, and. the times of our Sa- 
vior, and digcover that the sentiment of the pas- 
8age- was a proverb common in those days, ap- 
plied to advocates of great designs. 

Dr. Lightfoot Shows that the text was a pro- 
verbial expression, and 8ays he, *'The Jews used 
to set out those teachers amongst them who were 
more eminent for the profoundness of their learn- 
ing, or the splendor of their virtues, by such ex- 
pressi0ns as these—* He 1s. a rooter up, or re- 
mover of mountains.'—* Ben Azzai taught pro- 
foundly in the streets of Tiberias; nor was there 
in his days 8uch another rooter up, or remover, 
of mountains, as he.” The same expression with 
which the Jews extolled the learning and virtues 
of their men, Christ deservedly useth to set forth 
the power of faith.” 

Thus then we plainly perceive that the great 
Teacher gave his disciples an important moral 
lesson under a common metaphor—as figurative 
we are'to understand this passage, and then we 
can account for the singular allusion of the apos- 
tle Paul—* Though I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not charity, I 
am nothing ;* or though he might be the great- 
est advocate of the christian s8ystem, and remoy- 
er of difficulties from the minds of others, yet he 
were nothing did he. not manifest christian char- 
ity in his intercourse with the world. _ Profound 
learning, and splendid talents, in the cause of 
truth, are comparatively vain without love ; 
therefore to love God and man, is the great and 


first command. : 
The les80n of the Savior's words is important 


to all, and especially to those fearful ones who 
fall "5 Short of accomplishing what they might 
accomplish, because of a want of faith in their 


own 8trength ; and 8it down wearied at the foot. 


of the mountain, thinking they can never reach 
its 8ummit, and mournfully pant for the prospect 
that would i spread out before them, could they 
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but strengthen their 8tep for the task of ascend- 
ing ; and there never weighs on the sensitive 
heart a more burdening feeling than a seeming 
consciougness of the inadequacy of its. powers 
for the work given to perform. Our Savior 
gought to encourage his disciples. 'They were 
engaged in a mighty reform, and their crowns of 
rejoicing. were the emancipated 80uls that by the 
power of the truth were delivered from the thral- 
dom of 8m and error, into the blessed liberty ' of 
the freemen of the Lord. In this'work the dis- 
ciples were faint hearted—the prospect- seemed 
dark—they lacked confidence, and difficulties 
arose before them like mounteins that could not 
be gcaled, and caused them to shrink back oyer- 
powered by the magnitude of the work—like 
some of Napoleon's followers as they approached 
the everlasting Alps. 

Without a strong belief in success, no mighty 
work was eyer yet accomplished ; Jesus had 
this faith, and never despaired ; his disciples 
at times felt its strengthening power, and there- 
fore at times were strong aids of their Master. 
As faith grew, like the mustard seed, fruit 
abounded ; and when by the resurrection of Je- 
g8us the irremovable seal was set to the truth of 
his claims, and they perfectly understood his 
character, they were freed from doubt, made 
firm, and were ready to attest the strength of 
their faith on the scaffold, the block, or amid the 
burning pile. 

The strength of religious faith is as strong 
against inward as outward foes ; and as power- 
ful to bear up under afflictions now, as in the 
days of the faggots and fire ; hence to consider 
the strength of the principle of faith, when exer- 
ciged by religion, and as developed by stirring 
incidents, learns us the importance of declaring 
the truth, and of diffusing far- and wide the cor- 
.rect knowledge of our holy doctrine. Examples 
of moral heroism act powerfully on. the human 
mind, but ſaith acts more powerful, inasmuch as 
the energetic exercise of that principle produced 
the character we admire. 'The example of Jesus 
Christ is of inestimable value to the world, but 
the religious faith that produced that example is 
worth more ; 80'with the example and faith of 
Paul, and of all the great and good of history, or 
in existence. And so on. the other hand, the ex- 
amples of religious tyrants are not 80. much to be 
dreaded as the religious faith that ſormed them ; 
and that faith :should still be upheld to the. eye | 
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cords, fires, and racks of the Inquisition be oy 
pared i in our midst. 


Yea, there is no one thing that serves more to | 


mould the human character, and stamp with 
beauty or deformity the actions of men, than their 
religious belief. It prompts the heathen to cast 
his body beneath the wheels of the ponderous car 
of Juggernaut—to lacerate his flesh, or plunge 
beneath the dark waves of the Ganges ; the mo- 
ther can, under the influence of her faith, see 
her child swallowed by the crocodile, and 8mile 
at his happy fate to die by the jaws of a god; 
or on the flaming altar its little body may be 
consumed, and a mother stand unmoved near by. 
The '8ame principle in lands of gospel light has 
forced good minds into the dark wilds of mad- 
ness, and transformed the parent into a fiend; 
and the enlightened man into an idiot—drove 
woman from the dear sanctuary of home into the 
anhallowed walls of the monastic cell, and pour- 
ed the dark waters of hatred into the sweet 
fountains of affection ; it has lit the fires of per- 
zecution, hardened still harder the heart of big- 
otry, and separated hearts that otherwise would 
have mingled into one. 

But this is only the dark side of the picture. 
Religious faith—ſaith in the protection and eter- 
nal love of God, has moulded the s8ublimest char- 
acters that ever adorned the history of man. 


Abraham believed God, and that was the Secret | 


of his greatness ; Jacob had like confidence, and 
hence his 8upport under numerous and heavy af- 
flictions ; Moses cherished like faith, and turn- 
ed from the pleasures of sin to become the law- 
giver and deliverer of his nation. And if heath- 
en fables-and traditions, and doctrines, have for- 
med characters that blacken the records of our 
race, the christian faith hath done enough to re- 
deem all that was forfeited, and presented exam- 
ples of moral energy and heroism that claim 
Justly the feryent admiration of the lover of vir- 
tuous excellence, of sublimated character, and 
Sterling honesty and trath. 


*Eyes that had never dwelt save on the fair- 


est page of human life, have gleamed out from 
amidst the lurid flames, and looked up in calm- 


ness. and in coufidetics to the mercy. that lies 


beyond the skies ; hands whose gentle office had 


been the-constant ministration of tenderness and 
charity, have been clasped in fervent prayer, un- 
til they mingled with the ashes of the sinking 
pile ; and voices whose 8weet tones were once 


the natural minstrelsy of happiness and love, ! 


have been heard above the. creokling embers, 
and the shouts of brutal exclamation, bymni 
to heaven the pure melodious strains'of geraphic 


joy. Fresh from the fount of domestic_ peace, 


young, innocent bogoms have been torn to bleed 
and writhe in the centre of the torturing fire, and 
trembling with” the last throb of mortal agony, 
have borne unflinching testimony to we power of 
their faith.” 

And 8uch too has been the atronjith of that 
faith in the female breast, that woman has stood 
and braved the fury of the storm, while manly 
hearts have quaked with fear, and manly forms 
have fled the danger ; hence the poet SINgS, 

* Not 8he with traitorous kiss her Savior 8tung, 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue ; 


She, while apostles shrank, could danger brave, 
Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave.* 


But there are examples of the power of strong 
and living faith less terrific, nearer home and 
our day, than those we have considered ; in the 
immortal Murray, and in the venerated Ballou. 
How beautifully is the power of faith exemplified 
in the history, the simple, affecting, and honest 
history of holy John Murray. What a strength- 
ener has it been to that other minister of God 
amid countless trials, s8nares, and hitter afflic- 
tions ; now his heart 18s gladdened by the knowl- 
edge that he did not believe in vain ; and when 
the Father of spirits shall call him to his heav- 
enly home, that ſaith will be near in the last 
hour, and 8ustain him by an unfaltering trust— 
a hope full of immortal blessedness. 

It was a noble ſaith that made the primitive 
christians invincible ; that led the persecuted to 
the wilderness and the mountains ; that brought 
our fathers across the broad waters ; and when 
the iron heel of oppression pressed heavily on 
our country's glory, it was firm and holy faith in 
the justness of their cause, that guided the gons 
of the revolution on to victory and independence. 
It was faith in ultimate 8uccess that inspired' the 
bold reformers in their mighty efforts to remove. 
the mountain of corruption—of papal power and 
oppression ; and the game looking forward to a 
glorious end has strengthened every valiant gol- 


dier in the battle of truth against error—reality 


against fiction, and made them mighty through 


God to the pulling down of Strong holds, casting 


down imaginations, and every high ng which 
exalteth itself against the knowledg | 
bringing into captivity every "_w to the of obe- 

dience of Christ.. Treo 


God. and men, 


once of the n 


wer f faith is 80 great—if it.can 
| ng th, energy, and PEIPINSFaR60, 


of | the mgorian and hav s a noble faith ward every 
good word and work. Let the light of Divine 


truth hed. its illumination. into our hearts, and 
we be neither faint, nor weary, knowing that in 
_ due _season - we Shall reap the harvest of well 
aimed exertions. _ BX, 
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Song. To **#***+ 
Original. 


My gentle and my cherished one ! 
| 'The #tory of thy love 
+ Is beantifully eloquent, 
And angels from above, 
Ne'er bore to heaven a fairer tale 
Of duty met and done, 
Of sacrifice for others weal, 
Than of my cherished one ! 


It is not in the sportive dance, 
And by the thrilling song, 

That gentle woman only charms, 

- And bears the heart along 

A captive in love's silken chains, 
For prouder is her sway 

Amid the scenes of peaceful home, - 

\ - Where purest pleasures stay. 


Let-others praise the beauteous form 
Of fashion's worship'd one, 
'The Sparkling eye, and ruby lip, 
'The' voice's magic tone,— - 
But I will sing thy faithful love, 
My heart's own cherished queen ! 
And prouder am I of my theme 
Than they of theirs I ween. B*. 


East Cambridge. 


- 


Maternal Influence. 
Original. 


Ir on earth there is a being that may well be 
called an angel of good, it is the good mother ; 
while on the other hand, if there is a demon of 
evil—one whose influence is the most devastating 
to the better qualities of humanity, it # the bad 
mother, Light and darkness, beauty and de- 
formity, are not more widely distanced than these 
characters. To the one we owe the nourishing 
in the youthful heart of all those 8weet and ten- 
der charities that cause the young to grow up in 
all the loyeliness of moral beauty, in fayor with 


reful phe he he, "Too my is the ind 
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But to the other we trace the || 
kindli ings of the fires of LAT PRPROD., that 
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children as the result of their own wilfulness, or 
caution ; the bistories of many of the most start- 
ling geniuses of our world prove, that the moth- 
er moulded and tempered their characters; and 
when © Mary, the mother of Washington,” was in- 
scribed on the column that was erected to her 
memory, what eulogy could be more eloquent of 
praise, and what higher acknowledgment could be 
given of her wise influence in forming the charac- 
ter of that great, but what is more rare as connect- 
ed with greatness, that good man, Waghington! 


ſearſul life of crime and wretchedness, and trac- 
ed it all to the example, neglect, and treatment 
of their -mother ; while others have paused in 


| their flight of fame, and gazing back on their 


bright and: enviable path; have in devout grati- 
tude acknowledged that they owed it all to the 
nurturing care of judicious maternal tenderness. 
One of the greatest generals of Greece, was 
8een to. weep after a great victory was ,woa by 
him, and the air .rent with the shouts of-praise ; 
the reason of his tears he said was, he wept to 
think of the joy the news would'give his mother— 
his tears were those of overjoyed filial affection. 
And it is said of one of the great divines of Scot- 
land, that he rejoiced not when an exalted digni- 
tary was conferred on him; because his mother 
was not alive to-hear of it—* O how glad my 
mother would be if she was alive !' was all he 
could say. How tender and beautiful are the 
lines of the poet Cowper on the receipt of his 
mother's picture long. after her death, Mey 
ning— 


«O that those lips had language ! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
'Those lips are thine—thy own sweet smiles I zee, 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me ; 
Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 


* Grieve not my child, chase all thy fears away !”* 


| And one of the most tender poets of our own 
day has sung 8weetly of his mother, — 


© My mother's voice ! how often creeps 
Its cadence on my Jonely hours ! 
Like healing sent on wings of sleep, 
Or dew to the unconscious flowers. 
I can forget her melting prayer 
While leaping pulzes madly fly, 
But in the till unbroken air 
Her gentle tone comes 8tealing by, 
ans ears, and 8in, and manhood flee, 
And leave me at my mother's knee.” 


The solicitude!of a good mother for the futurs 
welfare of her, ehildre Fon, 


sidered by those who regard the dispositions of 


How many have looked back on a dark and 
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it erroneously directed by the strange thirst for! 
worldly honor and wealth—ſor situations neither 
favorable to the. virtue, or happiness, -of their 
children. Little knowing that their 8ons are not 
able to withstand the thousand temptations of 
populous cities, parents in the country are eager 
to obtain situations for their offspring afar from 
home, where it -is supposed they will have a 
chance to rise in the world, and become great 
among men. 'Thousands have thus been with- 
drawn from the pleasant paths of virtue and hon- 
orable industry, and led by mistaken kindness 
into the highway of wickedness and woe. 

Many a mother has gazed on the moral beauty 
of her 80n with pride, as he left the paternal 
manston beneath the green -trees that shaded his 
youthful play-ground, and floating visions of am- 
bition passed before her eyes as she gave the 
rich cheer—a mother's blessing ! As he parted 
from her, fondly did she think he was advancing 
to high ranks of honor, and her 80n was 800n, 
she' thought, to be a great man in the world. 
But it is one thing to be a great man in the eyes 
of the world, and another to be a good man in 
the pure 8ight of God. Many think of the one, 
and forget the other ; therefore the youth that 
might have become the pride, the ornament, and 
good counsellor of his native village—that might 
have lived to hear his name spoken with rever- 
ence, his advice received with deference, and 
his 8mile upon a cause regarded as a good omen 
of its 8ucces8—that youth has been led by ill di- 
rected materna] s0licitude to his bane—his de- 
struction, amid the 8nares of the great city. 

Maternal golicitude should regard more the 
virtue of the children, than their rank in the 
world of ambition. 'To be good is to be great ; 
and the good only are worthy of honor, and alone 
8hould excite emulation. Let mothers look with 
earnest 8olicitude to the education of their chil- 
dren, and remember the declaration of one of 
the most profound judges of. human nature— 
* *FTis education forms the common mind.* And 
in every virtuous community, © the mind is the 
standard of the man,* Give the child a good ed- 
ucation—form within him a good mind; and you 
will have given him the richest wealth, the most 
valuable treasure, the 8urest estate; He will 
have the greatest aid to real advancement in the 
world, a power that man cannot wrest from him, 
nor adversity impoverish ; 
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his- cries, lest his sympathi: ing #4: 


. 


Look where you will in the actiy 


| men, and find a'man who has rien on Bhs 


ty to real honor and enviable ſame 7; earch ou' 


the history of his elevation, geek. for the Secret 


of his advancement ; and you will find that-it 
was not wealth, nor any outer power, but the 
culture -of mind—the industry of thought—the 
labor of intellectual study, that led him up the 
ladder of fame ; and he cannot fall because he 
has a sure hold, and a firm step. - Cultivate the 
mind, and guard your children from being flatter- 
ers and dishonest, and leave them confidingly in 
the hands of a just God, whose benevolent pro- 
vidence will bless all their efforts in the race of 


life while virtue 1s the course. ARIAN. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Miniature. 


Original. 


WrarT a repository of beautiful and touching in- 
cidents is the memory of many an artist, whose 
pencil has often fixed on the ivory the features 
of the beloved one 800n to be consigned to the 
tomb. How much could such tell of the poetry 
of love—of its holy beauty when lingering on 


|the confines of mortality it seems to have caught 
a portion of the heayenliness of celestial spirits, 
that gives to the light of the eye, the expres- 
gion of the countenance, and the tone of the 


voice, a Charm not of earth. - I well remember 
an incident told me some- time since, of a'min- 
iature taken near the close of the pilgrimage of 
an amiable female, who cherished well the chris- 
tian ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, and 
exhibited to the closing scene affection the most 
devoted. / 

Long, long was 8he a victim to a flattering: and 
cheating sickness, and when it had 80 worn upon 
the springs of life that it could no longer deceive 
her, she strove with the heroism of affection to 
hide the startling truth from the chosen one, and 
long she did 80. Though weak and Janguid 
through the day, scarce able to liſt her hand or 
move her frame, yet if at eve he came in, 8he 
was another creature ; and while disease was 
gnawing yet closer at her vitals, he fondly 
thought ſrom her outward appearance, that 8he 
was recovering. Thus for months did she suffe 


and conceal ; as the martyr. at the stake hushes | 


against the frauds of: men, and the best guardian guffer more at the 8sounds "of ahriak 


of his own virtue. 


the surest guard | 


It was most affecting to witness, ts” ter” fi * 


, There is a 'moral—a beautiful moral connect- 
n ed with this simple sketch, worthy the attention 
1 of my fair readers. It comes from the affection- 
, ate 8olicitude which was maniſested by the sick 
one to lessen the affliction of her friend and be- 
d loved. How careful was she to Study his peace 
, —to keep fron repining and murmuring, choos- 
1 ing rather.to 8uffer in secret silence, than to 
4 make known what she knew would deeply af- 
\f flict, If all females were as cautious to keep 
4 from vain complaints and murmurs—to study the: 
"8 bappiness of thoge around them, how happy would 
a it be for their homes, and how amiable would it 
*" WH make them. - 5 BY, 

7 WH Fat Cambridge. | 


| did; thi wee ss of this delicate creature when 
he was departed ; the exertion put forth to ap- 
| pear cheerful in his presence, was 80 great that 
it was only with much care and attention that 
 she could be kept from fainting when he had 
'gone ; and the first strength she recovered, was 
used to caution her sister not to let him know of 
her weakness. 

We may well imagine that it was electrifying 
to-him to be informed of the extremely danger- 
ous nature of her ilIness by a friend, when he 
had not even dreamed of her being in danger. 
When he. discovered the truth of the informa- 
tion, he could not but degire her to permit him 
to call an artist to sketch her features, that he 
might have the 4mage of the face that had beam- 
ed with 80 much affection for him, when she was 
gone. 'But she did not readily consent—she 
wanted to hide still- longer the truth from him, 
and 'asked- him to wait a little longer till she 
should be better. At length she consented ; the 
artist came to her chamber, and she nerved her- 
Self to please the beloved. O it would have 
melted a heart of stone, and brought a tear to the 
| sternest 8toic's eye, to have witnessed the exer- 
tion of that sick"one- at that hour ; she strove 
with all her little strength to look cheerful as in 
brighter days, and never rested on. an angel's 
face a 8weeter gmile than 8at on hers. ' It was 
noble thus to exert herself—it was the nobleness 
of affection, and honorable as many a struggle 
that has found a bright page in history. The 
miniature was finished ; it wears her own. mild 
and affectionate expression, and is a gem to the 
owner ; for there | 


* Aﬀection's eye again can trace 
The lineaments beloved 80. well.” 
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Where zhall we bury Her? 
" Original. 


WHzrReE $hall we bury her, 

- The and good 2? 

Where the flowers are blooming, 
And singing birds brood ; 

Where the clear light of heaven 
Falls down on the grave, 

And the $oft dews of evening 
'The waving grass lave. 


She loved thee, O nature ! 
When e'en but a child, — 
ey; 8treams, and thy mountains, 
hy dark forests wild ; . 
Loy plants and thy flowers— 
heir hues and their forms ;— 
She loved thee, Q nature ! 
In zsunshine and storms. 


Alas ! that we bury her ! 
"Tis hard, but we must.; 
. The mandate is spoken, 
/ Now, dust unto dust ! 
Make ye her resting place 
*Mid fragrance and bloom, 
That 8weetness and beauty 
May weep round the tomb. 


"Tis fit that we leave her 
In ground that she loved ; 
The moans of the waters 
Beside which 8he roved, 
Will, borne by the zephyr, 
Has requiem &ing ; $ 
Spring” s earliest flowers 


Shall o'er her grave epring. ARTAN. 


Painting. 

Original. 
Taz cultivation of the love of the Beautiful has 
done much toward releasing man from the thral- 
dom of sense, in leading him to those refined 
and intellectual pleasures that charm but cor- 
rupt not, while their tendency is to draw the 
mind on from the contemplation of loveliness in 
nature and art to the first Author of beauty— 
God ! One proof of the intellectual advancement 
of a people, is an increased attention to, and'pa- 
tronage of the Fine Arts. Music, Poetry, 
Painting, and Sculpture, were the productions 


| of an age of mental superiority above that in 


which the want of these was not felt; as man'in- 
creased in intellectual refinement, he sought 
them out, and they have warmed the imagina- 
tion, thrilled the 8oul with gladness, fed the eyes 
with - beauty, and handed down to distant ages 
the form and features of the wonderful among 
men. Woe rejoice at” the evidence afforded of 
the steady advance of the fine arts in our coun- 
try—of extended rag zatrona 


byes 
i 
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cil, whose genius would.immortalize the forms 
of the illustrious, illuminate the historic deeds of 
their father-land, call the world to admire the 
bold beauty, the grandeur and poetry of Ameri- 
can 8cenery, and rescue from the effacing power 
of time, the features of the departed beloved 
and good. 


the beautiful art of painting, well calculated to 
enliven in the devotional heart the feelings of 
gratitude toward the Beneficent. How cons0]- 
ing is the reflection, that he has provided man 
with the talent to give almost life to the portrait- 
ure of the dear to our hearts, who . have gone 
down to the grave, and present us with the im- 
age that has a magic charm to preserve memory 


In all its freshness—to call up, as in breathing 


existence, the departed in all the beauty of af- 
fection, and awaken the many tender ass0cia- 
tions in their history that united our hearts in a 


union that death could not wholly break. In 


vain does death attempt to take from-us the ex- 
cellent, the beautiful, and loved, if this art is 
permitted to exert its power for us. The green 
grass may wave over-the resting place of the 
buried forms, and the mourning wind may seem 
to 8igh that they are hidden from our sight, but 
the magic of the pencil can triumph over the 
grave, and while we hold communion with the 
gpirit of the departed, permit us to gaze as it 
were. on the very face of the loved and lost, and 
we feel that half the bitterness of bereavement 


_ 18 taken away. 


Does g8ociety value as it should, and: favor as 


it ought, this lovely art ? That its gifts are priz- | 


ed is .easily shown, by the care and. pleasure 
with which portraits are preserved. And: who 
would not, ere the grave shall have shrouded 
from . view the features of the beloved Parent, 
wife, husband, ,sister, or brother, have the image 
of the face of that one fixed on the canvas or the 
ivory, that it 8till may be with us with look af- 


fectionate and. good, when-the. pale king -shall 


have done his work ? Is not the portrait the last 
thing to be parted with ?- -O who would ell the 
precious miniature ! 'The pen cannot--describe 
the many reasons that make a correct likeness 
of a valued relative or friend dear, yea, - envel- 
ope it-with a sanctity that leads us to regard any 
recklessness towards it as profanation.- 


Is it not important that this art should be eul- 


tivated, and its cultivation encouraged ? 
it is important ; 


To-us 
as all that increases man's love 


of the beautiful, has a tendency 
nature ; and we are gure we have. ao pa ug of 


descriptive eloquence at command to adequately 


| 


-describe the worth of the art of painting, co 


consid- 
ered under the three, characters of portrait, : 
landscape, and bistorical, That would be. an 


exceedingly interesting dissertation, that s8bould 
There are many ass8oclations connected with 


in a happy manner describe the pleasures. of 
sense, imagination, and heart, afforded. by these 
departments of painting, and their ultimate 'con- 
nection. with 8ome of the grandest and noblest 
efforts of the human mind, and the holiest and 
ſondest affections of the whey 


It is one of the pleasurable duties of the con- 
ductors of periodical works to encourage degervy- 
ing artists, and we deem it not at all foreign from 
the character of our Magazine, to introduce to 
the notice of the public the industrious, modest, 
and very talented miniature-or portrait painter, 
We make known our admiration, and the beau- 
ties, of & favorite poet, and why should we not 


give the 8ame notice to the sister, and no- less 


beautiful art-of painting ? We tell our friends 
where they can go for the production'of a good 
poet, and this we do from no sordid motive ; and 
likewise we inform them where they can meet 
with an excellent artist, who can produce for 
them' a (gem, and this we do-from. no desire to 
puff, nor from any selfish motive: 


We shall have done a worthy person a merit- 
ed deed, if we are enabled to bring. forward to 
the more” favorable notice of the public, Mr. 
Moses B. RvussErr, Miniature Painter, No. 2, 
Graphic Court, Boston. He has not gacrificed 
all that is noble in his art to sordid gain—he has 
not sought for a fanciful style and gorgeous col- 
oring that will make the plainest face beautiful ; 
but he has bent his mind to copy. nature, to pre- 
sent the perfect image of the living face, .to 
throw around. the . miniature portrait the air 'of 
reality—to make the illusion complete. He is 
a 8elf. taught artist, and this is not his misfortune, 
but the basis of his merit. True, he has it not 
in his power to make a great display of the names 


of great masters, and of their having. inetructed 


dustry and concentrated application.; and that 
he has the desire, that. hungering ; and. thirsting 
aſter excellence, which has marked. the lives of 
the most eminent painters. h 


| abundant success which his talents od gerh lic 4 


tion richly merit, "He is a modeat man, 1 11 
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2ery easy with tg it to him for a minia-| 
re, 

[oe the next room to: Mr. Noll can be geen | 
some most admirable productions of the pencil— 
portraits from the master hand of Mr. B. Otis, 
recently from Philadelphia. He must be regard- 
ed as one of the most excellent-portrait painters 
in our country. We were highly pleased with 
a | portrait 'done in all the ease, animation, and 
illusion, 'of the style of Stuart. It was a grand 
effort, and the artist may well be proud of it. 
Such merit cannot but be in high repute, and 
richly rewarded, How much, thought we, while 
gazing on the portrait, how much must the pow- 
er to produce s8uch anoble effort, have cost him. 
How much labor, anxiety and study! We came 
from his room to our home—entered our study, 
and wrote in bolder characters than ever our 
motto—* PERSEVERANCE !* 


L — 


The Walk in the Cor 
Original. 


© Ur 8T41Rs for your bonnets, girls, and hen we 


will take a stroll into the Redos a 4 FRI 
afternoon.” F 
Thus cried Edwin to a group of 


who with speed that told the proposal* 

pleasing, made ready for a walk. 

beautiful afternoon in June ; a slight breeze had 
sprung'up that made the air truly refreshing, and 
the skies were robed in splendor that might vie 
with Italy's brightest ; the birds gave out their || 
sweetest_ notes, and 8eemed not only to invite 
forth into nature's paths, but bade. the heart 
be glad, while all around was 80 cheerful and 
bright. 

Soon the party of four was ready, and sallied 
out for the enjoyment of as 8weet a pleasure as 
the city can give—a delightful walk in the coun- 
try. They pursued the path they entered till it 


| led them to the brow of a mountain, where they || 


halted to admire and enjoy the beautiful situa- 
tion and prospect. Beneath them lay a verdant 
valley, from whence arose the rapturous tones 
of the wood-land choristers, which came up to 
the listening ears of the party like a full anthem 
| of cheerful and enthusiastic praige. A small 
lake stretched_ itself out in the distance, and 
flowed on in quiet beauty ; ; while the 'gurgling 
trOungl | that hastened along the crags and cliffs 
of a neighboring bill, Seemed to laugh heartily 
as they tumbled over the rocks and daghed the 


| 


grand,” 
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loose pebbles before them, and contended for the 
floating sprigs that chanced to drop in their way 
from the overshadowing . trees. As the eye ex- 
tended its 8urvey of the prospect, it could catch 
a dim view of the city, which appeared like'a 
fairy picture, as the reflection of the white sun- 


ny clouds rested on the spires' and roofs of the 


most eleyated buildings, and gave them the ap- 
pearance of being covered with snow. 

So grand and - beautiful was the sight that the 
party remained for a considerable time in silent 
admiration ; two of them skipped off to' gather 
8ome flowers, but one of the number, a dark 
eyed girl from the city, seemed ready to soar to 
the clouds to carry to heaven some happy news, 
80 full of enthusiastic admiration was the expres- 
8ion of her countenance. She 8tood like a 8ta- 
tue ; one hand liſted as if in surprise, the other 
arm laid. motionless at her 8ide, and from the 
hand dangled the little cottage bonnet she had 
worn,” Her eyes were riveted on the grand and 


f lovely 8cene before her, and in their brilliancy 


you could read that she felt she was eontempla- 
ting a picture more glorious than the poet had 
ever conceived, or the artist called forth by the 
magic of his pencul. 

© Wherefore 80 Silent, 
Edwin. 

She started at PN ound of his voice, but s00n 
angwered—* Who'would not be silent at behold- 
ing 80 much beauty—s0 much of God !? 

© It is because you ass0ciate the beautiful with 
the Author of beauty, that the scene is to you 80 
rejoined Edwin. 

"* Yes, and the world seem to understand but 
little how the one-is heightened by a remem- 
brance of the other—they know not why it is 
that the sight of 8uch a prospect as this before 
us 8h0h1d etir: the deepest fountains of feeling, 
and awake intenser admiration than the stores of 
the gallery of Art.” | 

* Right, 8weet cousin ; it is ass0ciation that 


cousin ?* - exclaimed 


creates the charm—it makes'a feature m a land- 


8cape remind us of a youthſul play ground, and 
brings up all the memories of those happy days 
—it was this that made the Swiss soldiers weep 
and brave the dangers of desertion on hearing 
the plaintive melody of Ranz des vackes, that 


brought vividly to mind © Sweet Home,* the 


mountains trod by their youthful feet, their inno- 
cent and simple pleasures, and the many friends 
of their hearts—it is this that gives to the beau- 


tiful Seotch airs their powerful charm over the REF, 
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feelings of Scotland's sensitive.gon, and makes 
him wish again to behold: her mountain scenery, 
and the hills congecrated by daring and noble 
deeds—it is this that causes the hearing of some 
familiar gong 8ung that wakens feelings too deep 
for utterance or tears—it is this that gives a pic- 
ture more gacredness in the eyes of 80me than 
others, and will make some linger in tearful ad- 
miration, while others - 8weep carelessly by, or 
perhaps smile -at 8ome feature in the picture— 
it is this that—' 

* Stop, most eloquent. cousin—your last allu- 
gion reminds me of one of the beautiful poet 
Willis' 8weetest pieces—well do I remember it— 
wilt hear it, cousin ?? 

© Yes, for thou hast a yoice tuned to the 
breathings of genuine poetry—say on,” said Ed- 
win. | 

© The poet 1s telling of the dark thoughts that 
Sometimes .8teal into his mind—how ungrateful 
man 1s for the loveliness spread all around him— 


that even woman's heart 1s too often dead to i}. 


high thoughts. and noble sentiments — and he 
continues— 


<< I was in one of those high halls 
- Where genius breathes in 8culptured ons 

And shaded light in softness falls 

On pencilled beauty. 'They were gone: - 
Whose hearts of fire and hands of skill, 
Had wrought such power, but they spoke 
To me in every feature lull, 

And fresh lips breathed, and dark eyes woke, 

And crimsoned cheeks flushed glowingly 

With life and motion, I had knelt 

With Mary, at the tree 

Where Jesus 8uffered, I had felt 

The warm blood rushing to my brow, 

At the stern buffet of the Jew. 

Had seen the s0n of glory bow, 

And die for sins he never knew. 

And I had wept 

I thought that all maust feel like me ; 

And-when there-came a stranger, bright and beautiful, 
With lips of love, and eyes of flame, 

And tone, and look, most sweetly blent 

To make her presence eloquent. 

'O ! then I look'd for tears— | 

We 8tood before the scene on Calvary ; 

I saw the piercing spear, the blood, 

The gall, the writhe of agony ; 

I saw his quivering lips in prayer, 

« Father, forgive them'—all were there ; 

Tturned in bitterness of s0ul, 

And spake of Jesus, T had thought 

- Her feelings would refuse control ; 

For woman's heart I knew was fraught 

With gushing sympathies. 

She gazed a moment on in carelessness, 

Then coldly curled her lip, ; 

AND. PRAISED THE HIGH PRIEST's GARMENT. 

.*,. Could it be, | 

Dear Lord, that emile was meant for thee ? 

- Oh! what is woman—what her smile— 

Her looks of love—her eyes of light— 


| 
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What is 8he, if bor li revile-. 
The lovely Jesus. e may write 

His name"upon her marble brow, 

And linger in her curls of jet—- 

'The li flower may scarcely bow 
Beneath her feet—and yet, and yet, 
Without that meeker grace, She'll be 

A lighter thing than Vanity.” 

* Right eloquent.!* exclaimed the FO WER 
Edwin—for 8uch was the beauty of her recita- 
tion that it 'seemed like an angel poet IS 
out inspiration. 

*'FThe poet is not alone in his feelings, for 1 
have often felt the same bitterness 
in those high halls 
Where shaded light in softness falls 
On pencilled beauty, 


when while admiring gome most touching picture 


| the. 8portive jest has sounded in my ears from 


8ome unfeeling one. O for the free hills of the 


country, where we can think, speak, and ad- 
mire, + without the interruption of dull insensitive 


coudin, there is ehitiluty” a charming 
dom here—upon the mountain's top, beside 
the rolling stream, in the deep forests, or'the , 
valley's winding paths, that cannot be found in 
the city. There we are forced. to be more arti- 


*  'The two maidens who had strol- 
led away from Edwin and his cousin, 80 called, 
now came up, and laughed heartily at what they 
called the romance ' of their friends. Romance 
or not, something had made Edwin entirely for- 
get that he came forth with more than one com- 
panion, and he attempted to apologize for his 
neglect. 

* Ono apology,' cried they in the game breath; 
and with light and bounding step the whole par- 
ty returned'to the house they left, made happier 
by their ramble. —That dark TP maiden is. 


now a wife. H, 
C 


 —_— 
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Truth. 
Original. 


ETERNAL 'Truth, Omnipotent alone ! | 
Man's hope of bliss is fastened to thy throne ; 
' Creation's order, harmony and joy, _ 
Are all from thee—thou only can'st destroy ; 
Thou guidest onward the vast race; of man, 
| To the perfection of a glorious plan. 


What wind by . archin can 0'er find out thee? 
For who can comprehe Infinity ! 


8mile on the wine cup, nor look with indifference 


80me manner that would not cause: him to. 8us- || 
| of Scottish history, had led the fearless chief- 
tains forth in/ their blue bonnets and ng. to 


wo He ROI . 5 ; Ws. et 
: "S: F þ A TYP. : 


ee not, 8avVe as knows var, 


Dimly di d as eous from afar ; 
Or as the moon in silent d pths of night, 
| Softly Docs ro he sun's ref lgent light. 


| Forever onward i is ; the march that leads 
'To things unveiled, where man thy glory reads ; ; 
i a learns to love, to worship, and adore, 
reat I am ! who is forevermore 
Bk ding proofs of everlasting love 
To man below, to angels pure above ! 


Eternal Truth ! when thou doth manifest 
Thyself to man, may he with holy zest, 

Not hide the revelation in his heart, 

But to the world the secret word impart, — 
Help on the time when mind shall all be free, 
In freedom glorious —Truth's liberty ! 


— 


5 


Females and the Temperance Cause. 


Original. 


Woman suffers much from man's intemperance, 
and she should put forth her strength to aid the 
removal of this cause of suffering. How many 
might have been 8aved from the degradation of a 
drunkard's fate, had woman in the power of a 
virtuous and feeling heart, resisted with the elo- 
quence of persuasive affection the beginning of 
the - vice in the loved, one. Woman must not 


on the taking a little of the tempter in the do- 
mestic home. She can do much to'wean the 
relative or friend from the ruinous indulgence, | 
in a way that man cannot copy, and the addict- 
ed will hear much from her gentle voice which 
they would not permit their own 8ex to speak to 
them. 

To show how the charming delicacy of woman 
can produce good effects in the cause of tem- 
perance, we will relate a little incident we have 
heard, and which-to us was very interesting. It 
is of .a lady, the wife of a wealthy and anfluen- 
tial individual, who saw with no little gorrow the 
frequent visits her husband. made to..the wine 
closet, and 8he feared lest he should fix on him- 
Self a habit that would ruin his character and 
destroy the peace of his home. She knew him 
to be proud; she knew he would not go to any 
public place. for drink, -and she felt assured that 
if she could debar his access to- the. closet in| 


pect her agency, she would destroy-the growing 
habit, She hit upon a plan, and regolved on at-| 


REPOSITORY. 


' the" wine cloget* was all "the - time ; By 
maneuvring, -and *'many unperceived arts, 'she 
kept 'him away from the bottle—for he was' too 
proud to go for strong drink in the pregence/of 
visitors. At length he remarked to his wife'that 
he had not drank a glass for a great while, and 
really felt better without the stimulant, and' was 
resolved to use it no more. | ig 

The tears of gratified love flowed from her 
eyes as she-confessed to him her stratagem—her 
ſears, and how happy she was in the reward of 
her 8olicitude for his peace and reputation. His 
heart was now more hers than it had ever been : 


'j| he blessed her for her delicacy and kindness, 


and showed his gratitude by his future course. 
He who but for an affectionate wife's delicacy 
and address, might have become an intemperate, 


a burden to himself, a curse to his home, ,and a 


reproach to his race, was in fact raised to ggme 
of the highest offices in his native tate; andfi 
ed a most powerful friend and aid of the cause 
of human improvement. 

Let not the moral be regarded with indiffer- 
ence, but let it be felt and applied. 


ESKAH, 


Jessie Cameron. 
Original. 


* ART thou beautiful ? Live then in accordance with the 
curious make .and frame of thy creation, and let the beauty 
of thy person teach thee to beautify thy mind with holiness, 
the ornament of the beloved of God.” 


ALLaN CAMERON was &. descendant of the war- 
like clan of Camerons, who were 80 prominent 
in the famous revolt of 1745, and who were 80 
8ignally defeated, together with the prince whose 
cause they had espoused, in the memorable bat- 
tle of Culloden. 

Though the echoes of the any and bagpipe 
were hushed upon the blue mountains, and down 
the deep glens of Albin, when Allan first opened 
his young eyes upon the mists and heaths of his 
native Highlands, yet he had inherited much of 
the warlike spirit and . martial fire of his ances- 
tors, which was destined, however, to vent itself. 
only in the piping: of those national marches and 
war songs, that in the more rebellious periods 


tempting the experiment. | She invited company 
to visit her—some familiar friends who. were | 
wont to. tarry. gome length of time, and con- 
trived that yon chould be in the room _—_— 


the gory battle fields. 
Young Cameron led a herdsman's life in a 


beautiful glen near the foot of Ben-Nevis, till his 


- year found him aha of his pa- 


- 
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rents, Ang also of. the flock that he. had tended 


with such assiduous care upon the heathy, moun- | 


' tains,;—the former called to the green. pagtures 
and still waters of Paradise, the latter, to. the 
* Bonnie Highland Hills' of a greedy creditor. 
The proud young shepherd felt the spirit, of his 
forefathers rise within him at the thought of be- 
coming a-servant to others, and Jaboring ſor hire 
——he who could trace his ancestry back to the 
devoted Covenanters, who maintained their reli- 
gious liberties by the strength of their arms, and 
when their kirks could not afford them security, 
worshipped their God among cairns and craigs, 
in caves and grottos—the magnificent cathe- 
drals of nature! Therefore as the dry soil and 


cold climate of his native country could not af-| 


ford him support without labor, he bade it adieu, 
and taking with him a blue eyed lassie, embark- 
ed jp a vessel bound to Carolina. 

Several of the latest generation of his forefa- 
thers, with the chieftains of other clans. concern- 
ed in the rebellion. of *45, had emigrated to this 
country, and this was. probably what decided his 
destination. He had a paternal uncle upon its 
Shores; wealthy and unwedded, from whom he 
hoped to receive s8uch. assistance as would place 
him above the world, and enable him to pass his 
days in freedom and ease. *Nor was he disap- 
pointed ; his uncle welcomed him as he would a 
80n, and learning his destitute condition, endow- 
ed him with a small but highly productive plan- 
tation, upon which he resided several years, 
though not very contentedly.. Visions of moun- 
tains and moorlands, gray mists and blooming 
braes, that he had left in Scotland, would dart 
athwart his mind, with a vividness that would 
allow him no rest, and breed a homesickness for 
which he could find no cure. | 

Six years had elapsed since- he had trod upon 
« mountain, or carried a snowy lamb in his arms, 
and though the music of his pipe might be heard 
every evening, stealing from his terrace over 
the fields of cane and cotton, and lingering in 
the limegroves and orange bowers, its martial 
tones seemed like the warbling of an imprisoned 
bird ; they needed: the deep glens and hollow 
rocks of Caledonia, to reverberate their full, 
clear melody ; and as the Highlander litened 
breathlessly but- vainly, to catch the deep echo 
that uged to greet his ear in his native land, he 
would throw down his pipe, and brush the tear 


| from his brown cheek, heartsick and weary. 


| 


| green valleys of Vermont... 


low potatoes, the warm. barley eake and: hard 
sweet butter, that graced the board where his 
boyhood ſeaated.; no. smoking venison, or cool 
rich milk 8uch as he loved at home, greeted his 
pampered appetite here—but he had dainties 
such as the cottage homes of Scotland can never 
boast, luxuries that they know not of, —and yet, 


| for one cup 'of the crystal water that prings in 


its beauty over the hard rocks of Ben-Nevis, he 
would gladly have bartered them all. 

His uncle would hear nothing to his proposi- 
tion of returning to his native isle, and reminded 
him that he had scarcely a friend upon its shores, 
whereas in America he had many who lovedand 
respected him ; and as for himself, he could nev- 
ersurvive the day that would carry the son of his 
adoption away from the love of his aged heart. 
And Jessie too, —the dear little Jessie—it would 
snap the cords of his 80ul to be parted forever 
from the sweet bairn ; however, if her father 
was going to die a-pining for a mountain and a 
snowstorm, he might sell his plantation, and 80 
search for them at the north. With this permis- 
si0n, Allan Cameron took leave of his kind - un- 
cle and the land he had never loved, and gought 
a home among the Green Mountains of New 
England. Not very far from the blue waters of 
Lake Champlain, in a romantic dell among” the 
mountains, where the Otter Creek steals through, 
to gladden the sylvan dingles and evergreen 
thickets; he built him a neat little cottage, and 


here with. a level field of arable land; (that he 


had purchased for the production of potatoes and 
corn) a flock of sheep, his pipe and staff, and a 
Spinning wheel and loom for his pretty wife, he 
felt himself once more at home. 


Jessie, his only child, was growing up a crea- 
ture of rarer beauty than had ever danced in the 


Like a young ante- 
lope, she was gay and fearless when abroad inthe 
grand solitude of nature, but when her merry 
steps brought her inadvertently amidst a crowd, 
no ſawn of the forest could be more timid or 
trembling. Every dawning of the summer's 
8un, 8ave those consecrated Sabbath dawnings 


| that the christian hallows in his heart as [the 


8eagons of the- deepest meditation and: praise, 
found her leaping over the tall cliffs. that even 


the goats did not venture to climb, blending. her 


small 8weet voice with the mellow tones of the 
rills, and po out \upon the rosy air, 8ome 


[little Gaelic ong that sho had learned of he 


And —_— at bis table he missed the Ly mel- mother.” And oftener yet, /porbaps, 8he —_ | 


| atrive to. emulate the basy tones of her father's 
voice, in the execution of some "martial air, that 
would better have” befitted the lips of a heroine 
| of war—a' Joan of Are, « Flora McDonald, or 
even our own revolutionary heroine, Deborah 
Sampson. Yet in all her free rambles'upon the 
mountain tops, the radiant Jessie had ever a 


companion, who would Jead her over the rocks | 


and precipices, wheresoever her wandering pro- 
pensities would dictate, proud to be a pioneer to 
a creature 80 beautiſul. 

Frank Percival and Jessie Cameron were like 
children of the same family, in those days of ri- 


pening childhood—content to build their pleas- 


ures upon the golden sands of the present ; and 
though now and then, one of the silvery mina- 
rets that crown the citadels of poets, what the 
Frenchmen call chateauz en Espaigne, rose up 
like a fairy fabric in the s8ky of their future, it 
appeared to them no more beautiful than the 
8cenes of pregent enjoyment. But human wants 
and cares grow with human years, and the gay 
companions, when they had crossed the thresh- 
hold of their teens, found other employment than 
roaming upon the hill sides, and other wealth to 
glean,” than that fragrant store of gems spread 


over the fields and vales, which had been the ob-| 
ject of younger desires. Frank was seen often- 


er in the cornfield with his hoe, and Jessie oft- 
ener within her pleasant home, turning the busy 
spinning wheel. They met far more seldom than 
before, yet always with a warmer welcome, a 
gladder smile, a deeper blush. Love had bound 
their hearts before, with what those skilled in 
8y mbolic ntellig6nces would have termed a pink 
cord—strange what possessed the wayward sprite 
to change it for a blue, and strange too, that he 
Should deepen the dye, as year after year poured 
goodness and beauty upon their heads! 
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A bright fire was blazing upon the hearth in 
Mr. Cameron's parlor, when the old clock told 
the tenth hour of Christmas eve. Wreaths and 
festoons of evergreens were suspended tastefully 
about the white walls, and rich clusters of laurel 
were grouped upon the window seats and man- 
tle-piece. The smooth polished floor could boast 
neither paint nor carpet, but its snowy whiteness 
was s an ostensible evidence of the neatness of the 
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[than elegance, reposed the powerful flame of | 

the Highlander, and upon a small deal table at 
his ide, lay an open Bible. Time had not yet 
wovert a silver thread with his dark locks, Sor 
drawn a deep furrow upon his cheeks, yet there 
were lines as expressive as any that age deline- 
ates—marks as strong and decided as the pen- 
cilings of years. The graphic curvature'of his 
lips, the haughty glance of his eye, were but 
faint revelations of the' pride that filled his heart, 

—a pride that religion could not subdue, be- 
cause alas ! it did not enter the holy of holies, 
to crush the root of the tenacious weed ; debar- 
red from the inner temple, it could only conceal 
what it shouJd have destroyed. In the corner 
sat his little wife, the picture of quiet ease 
and "affectionate simplicity. She had put on 
her nicest kirtle and bodice, the simple fashion 
of Scotland and covered her yellow locks with 
a pretty cap that was reserved for holidays and 
8abbaths. 

On a low stool between her parents sat their 
beloved Jessie, her little 'head rising up with its 
wealth of bright golden curls, that were'floating 
over' a neck dazzling as burnished ivory'; and 
her radiant face, that might have © witched an 
angel from ' his hymn,” upturned to her father's 
in proud, loving -confidence, like the morning 
star beaming effulgence upon a cloud. A dark 
dress of Scottish plaid, and a blue satin ribbon 
tied round her slender throat, were the chief ar- _ 
ticles of personal adornment, though: the gold 
ring that glittered upon the dimpled hand resting 
on her father's knee, might, perhaps, be includ- 
ed in the simple catalogue. Was” there not 
some fond spell in that little golden circlet, that 
attracted go many glances from ber blue, blue 
eyes ? ay, and that misled many « thought.- too, 
that should have been mingling its incenge-with 
the devotional strain that her father's voice bore 
up from the shrine of celestial revelations ? Not 
the excelling beauty of the rosy finger it encir- 
cled, nor the simple elegance of the jewel itself, 
could awaken such deep bluskes, or quick beat- 
ings of the heart—but the too ſond remembrance 
of a 8weet confession that had been breathed ' in 
her ear, when the ring was placed upon. her 
hand, the unceasing revolution of the-electri 


| draw her.thoughts from the worship of the Eter- 
nal God, to something very like a worship of one 
| made in his image—a frail and fallible mortal.” 

| his wife zat many mingtes 


words within her mind, —these bad a charm: as" 
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aſter their daughter had retired, silently. gazing: 
at the crumbling embers, which were. affording a 
theme for a not unprofitable speculation, (though 


it _might chance to be of neither land nor. rail- 
roads) as their material elements were decom- 
poged and reduced to their primitive dust, whilst 


the--etherial essence was rising upward. like the. 


80uls'of the dying toward the home of all spirit- 
ualities, 


* Jenny, my love,” spake the husband after 


considerable effort and hesitation, *ken ye who 
gave our beauteous bairn the ring that dazzles 
Was it Frank 


her bright een 80 powerfully : 
Percival, think ye ?* | 
 * Ay, very like,* replied she, and a pretty 
gift it was too, for the like of him.” 
© Does Jessie love: him ?* he inquired impa- 
tiently, *if you're a mother, ye'll be like to know 
the feelings of your child.” 
*L-doubt it not, 'she loves him as she does her 
life—but why do you ask me that question now ?' 
_ ». *F would that I had asked it earlier,” replied 
he, vehemently, *© before the ſool had stolen her 
heart from her prayers, and made her forget her 
dignity - and honorable station' for a poor, paltry 
love, that can bring her nothing but poverty and 
disgrace ! Think, Jenny, for one-moment, what 


her lot might have been in dear auld Scotland, 


where. her beauty would have melted the heart 
of more than one proud laird.. 'There's the young 
laird -of -Glendowry, as bonny a lad as trod the 


Highlands, when we left the auld countrie,—who | 


knows : but he might have taken her to 'be the 
light of his halls—he'll never find a brighter, or 
a fairer, I ween.” 

Allan, my love !* 8aid his: gentle wife, re- 
 provingly, © you do wrong to Frank Percival, 
Is he not handsome, brave and freehearted ? Is 
he not prudent and thrifty ? And what if he be 
oor ?: We were poor once—ay, poorer even 
than he ! And what if Jessie's-beauty would gain 
her a laird ? He-might break her heart as the 
_ Earl Verdale did the heart of bis 8weet- bride, 
when he became enamored of the haughty lady 
of Strathland. And Allan, who is there of all 


her acquaintance 80 gay and 8weet tempered as || 
Frank Percival? Young John Brown is rich, 


but he is ignorant and ill bred, —'Squire Haven's 
.,80ns are profligate, and Sam Crogsing is 'auld 


—_— ugly, —they 8urely will not do for aur-Jessie 


—and would you ha 
because-she cannot wed a title ?* - 
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lenced by. her reasoning, and. he gave. up.the 


8ybject .till; more. obvious. demonstrations of an 


engagement might make it necessary for. him to 
resumse it. - He was resolved "that Jessie should 
never marry. *the unportioned . 80n- of a New 
England farmer,” while there-remained the leasf 
progpect 'of a higher destiny awaiting her, . and | 
he strove to awaken. pride and ambition in her 
innocent and unsuspecting heart, that she might 
yield the more unresistingly.to whatever schemes 
of aggrandizement he might see fit to plan out 
for her. He would often picture a life of luxury 
and greatness, draw scenes of magnificence, and 
dazzle her mind with panoramas of pleagure, that 
he made her distinctly understand; were to be 
gained only by the magical open gsesame. of 
wealth ; thus himself. leading astray'the /guile- 
less . spirit that it was his duty.'to guard from 
wandering ; and-for the gratification of his own 
ambitious desires, preparing a path of sorrow 
and sin, where he willed: that the gentle dove of 
his home 8hould tread, that perchance she might 
find her reward in a gilded nest. Jessie was 
disposed to yield a willing ear to all her father's 
glowing descriptions of rank.and opulence, and 
thought that she herself. should be right glad to 
hold a high station, always provided, that Frank 
Percival was to be the partner of it, or ambition 


had not yet 8ubdued love. 
* « * * * 

The hush of eyening—eyening warm and From 
uriant, had fallen like 8weet, spiritual peace, 
over one of the high mountains that enfolded 
the quiet valley, known among 'its little band-of 
inhabitants by the poetic name of Rosedale; but 
upon every other rang the loud halloos of heoden 
men gathering their scattered sheep in flocks, 
the bleating of lambs, and lowing of kine, the 


vociferous music of.a thousand elamorous. Gui- 


| nea hens, that had gratified their perambulating 


propensities by exploring the thickets and brugh- 
wood about. the. bases of 'the mountains, and 
were now reposing upon the cedar boughs ; and | 
clearer, and more. more. euphoneous far, the 
shrill echoes of the Highlander's pipe, -_ __. 
Jessie Cameron; was abroad as usual at the 
close. of day, and with her accustomed COFnege 
seeking the wildest and most. unbroken 8olitude. 
Her, feet trod where few other feet could tread, 


leading her through ; almost i impervic 18 thi 
ve-her always live a maid, || ight, over 


Mr. Os; though ol avinead! was "Eq : If 8ig : ; i 
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view was gpread. out; before her eyes. - | 
A wonder it would have been to Sj unac- 


quainted with her adventurous spirit, how she 
| could ever have reached that rock, 80 far above | 


the forest of firs and savins, that looked impene- 
trable, and 80 tall and steep of itself; as it rose a 
stern.and unbending aristocrat, above the loſtiest 
trees of the forest. 'This feat, however, was noth- 
ing new to her ; she had performed it many a 
time before, though not often alone. Frank had 
usually been her companion, and she was won- 
dering why he had not observed her now, as was 
his wont whenever. her steps were bent for a 
ramble. She remembered not having 8een him 
that day, and but once the day previous ; it was 
possible he .might be - absent from Rogsedale, 
though it was a marvel he had not informed her 
of his intention to perpetrate such an unusual 
deed. She 8tood 8peculating upon the whys and 
wherefores - of his non-appearance, till she_be- 
came. pettish and dispirited, and thought of the 
risk to which she had exposed her cambric frock, 


that beset her path, all for the poor privilege of 
standing . alone upon the highest rock in Rose- 
dale ! She now for the first time observed the 
8ad rent she had made in her blue kid sJipper— 
it was entirely spoilt, and when-she should ever 
be able to procure another pair 80 very” pretty, 
she could-not tell—she had half a mind to be an- 
gry with Frank for not making his appearance, 
when he must have known where such an eve- 
ning would have invited her. -She little surmis- 
ed that he was lying prostrate- upon. his bed, 
panting for the breath of life—delirious; and cal- 
ling continually upon her hame. 

*Nymph of the a———_ !' .8poke a voice 
from beneath the rock, * if thou deignest to speak 
to mortals, tell me, I 'pray thee; of some path 
that will lead me from this savage wilderness.” 

Jessie half fainted at the gound of a strange 
voice, speaking in a tone of so much levity, and 


| came till nearer to it, when her eyes fell upon 


the miracle of humanity (80 he 8eemed to her) 
that had addregsed her, / He was tall, elegantly 
tall, with a glittering. black eye, jetty hair, and 
whiskers 'and mustachios of the same hue—and 
there was an air; of hauteur and nonchalance in 
his bearing, that marke@ him at. ohce, an exotic 


e! 14 r one of the sober-suited ect, 
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| trayerse, .and bearing her. up from cliff. to. elif | 
till the topmost was-gained, and the whole vast 


in s8crambling through the multiplicity of briars | 
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1- wilds. He would never. bave/| 


for his garments. were foppish, and: of the richest 
texture, and when the glove was withdrawn from 
his very white band, divers jewels sparkled upon 


his long flexible fingers, —such fingers as Lady 


Morgan says, go with a serpentine character. A 
green morocco girdle, strapped over thg.shoul- 
ders, was buckled about his waist, to which\was 
guspended a handsome rifle, a leather pouch, 
and a brace of beautiful shell-ducks, with soft 
8almon-colored breasts. He was pale, as though 
suffering from ill health, but there was 8ome- 


thing distngue in his countenance, that bespoke 


him one not wanting in intellect and good breed- 
ing, however. questionable might be his moral 
character. 

* Is there . no path leading to fryth, or glade, 
or 8pot where the light of heaven is seen, fair 
lady ?? inquired he in a. yoice more serious and 
respectful than beſore. * Do not be frightened,? 
he continued, noting her paleness and agitation, 
*My rifle has done harm'to this pretty pair of 
wild fowls, with a barbarous recklessness, it is 
true, but it shall never injure thee, bright bird 
of the forest !* | 

This 8peech did not by any means assure her. 
She had no fear of man's cruelty, but she dread- 
ed his observation, shrunk from his glance, and 


|to. meet such a specimen of. humanity, in this 


wild spot, with 8uch piercing, goul 8earching 
eyes, was an adventure she would gladly have 
avoided. What then. was her consternation to 
8ee him-climbing up the rude steps that led to 
the platform of the rock upon which sbe 8tood ! 
She looked about her. for a point of escape, but_ 
every side presented an abyss filled-with trees 
and: brush; that it would have been death to en- 
counter in a leap, and therefore nothing remain- 
ed to her, but the dreadful alternative of meet- 
ing the Stranger face to face. He found 8ome 
difficulty in gaining the 8ummit to which he as« 
pired, and gave Jessie time to recover her. rea- 
gon before he again addressed her. 


© I make but an awkward buginess of clamber- 
ing up rocks, you will think, I guppose,? said he, 
smiling as he took off his hunting cap, and bow- 
ed low in the presence of the timid Jessie. * But 
as it is my debut on' a mountain crag, I deem 4 
quite a brilliant achievement, notwithstandi 
may SRP 4r very. ludierous | in Jour. eyes. 
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the church shooting up. from amid their green 


foliage—the rural cottages scattered hither and 
thither, with ever and anon an edifice making 
pretensions to gentility—the bright blue river, 
"meandering through mid clumps of trees, and 
battlements of rocks—the mountains vicinal, and 
the mountains remote—altogether, 'what a scene 
for a painter !* | 

©You are an amateur of the art, I perceive,” 
replied Jessie, mustering courage to speak, now 
that his eyes had been for a moment withdrawn 
from her face, ©but if you are 80 enthusiastic 
now, when the whole. landsecape lies in 8hade, 
what would be your emotions when viewing it in 
the rich light of the morning ! Imagine, sir,* she 
continued, becoming quite earnest in her de- 
scription, ©1magine, sir, the glorious appearance 
of the sun, rising up from behind that forest of 
dark firs, and pouring his golden rays upon the 
wood-clad mountains, the green, sho1n hills, and 
the 8ylvan dales—all lying beneath a veil of dark 
gray mist, which is 80on brightened to a soft 
transparent silver—and as it breaks away from 
the fertile valley, and rolls slowly up the Sides of 
the mountains, it reveals the little village all 
| fresh and verdant in its native beauty, remind- 
ing one of those isles of enchantment dreamed of 
m sleep; floating” upon the billowy seas of sil- 
ver.? 

*How passing beautiful it must be !* exclaim- 
ed the stranger earnestly”; *©T will certainly 8ee 
it in that light, if 1 can find a guide to lead me 
back here to the rock, for without one I am quite 
sure I could never find it again, unless kind 
chance should do me the same favor it now has; 
—but speaking of the village, whose is that white 
cottage standing upon an eminence to the left of 
the church, half covered with honey suckles 
and woodbine, with a trelliszed walk leading 
from the door plat to the gate ?? 

That 1s my father's,” rephed Jessie, who now 
felt quite at ease with her new acquaintance. 

*Ah! indeed, and whose is that with the white- 
washed fence, and eglantine clustered about the 
windows—more humble, but very picturesque 
and. beautiful ?? 

7 Mrs. Percival lives there,” said Jessie, blush- 
_ 10g as she pronounced the name. 
*#* A widow, with. -an only on, is she not ? i in- 
quired the curioalſh itranger, 'casting a serutiniz- 

g glance upon her $ Falk countenance.” de, 
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* Oh yes, ir, we are j I know—T am vure- 
am very certain, she has but one 's0n.” 

* Oh well !"it makes but little" difference with 
me, whether she has one or twenty,” replied he, 


assuming a very careless air, but to conclude my 

queries—may TI learn the name of wy new and 

very interesting friend ?? | | 
 *My name is Jessie Cameron, eir.? 

from” Scotland then, 'I 


*Ah! 'a Cameron! 
presume ?? | Nan | 
©My parents are from that Ce SIF, 

a native of America.” Ces 
*We- can both: boast of Drvign extraction, 
then, though -ourselves Americans. 'My father 


TE 


was a-Frenchman—my mother, the daughter of 
| a Spanish 'grandee of decayed” fortune; they 


married without the consent of either parent,— 
the Frenchman disapproving of an alliance that 
brought no wealth—the Spaniard disdaining 'it 
because it added no new title or rank, to a house 
that could boast of nothing else. 'The disobedi- 
ent pair were-obliged to flee the continent, with 
a weight of curses upon their devoted heads, and 
aſter being ſugitives upon the ocean, for the 
Space of several months, they at length found a 
reſuge in New York. My grandfather; howey- 
er, upon his death bed forgave his son, and n 

him heir of all his wealth, which was by no means 
inconsiderable. - My parents are now both dead; 
and I have no relative in America, save an"only 
8ister, who is resident in New York. 'As for 
your humble servant, Louis Gerard, he bagbeen 
a wanderer for the last three years, seeking lost 
health. - Two years of this term have been spent 
in the warm climate of France and Spain, with- 
out benefit; the third, in wandering to and fro 
upon my native shores, with as little 8uccess;; 
and I am now making an experiment:of the Ver- 
mont- air, which has already:recruited me '/more 
than all the fragrance of Austral climes; or the 
virtuous waters of the perfumed Saratoga. 'Quite 
an epigode I -haye entertained you with, rather 
unconseciously tob-; but one. is apt to Fu elo- | 
quent discoursing of one's-8elf.* 


© The narrative has not been tiresome, I assure 
you, Mr. Gerard. And now, if you will accept 
of 'a very poor guide, T am ready to leave the 
mountain, and will be your pioneer to' the beet 
of my uncertain knowledge. The shades of the 
forest are becoming very heavy, and a night i 
'a wild wood like this, is not to be much 'covet- 


| jd even "UA one 80 ford 'of efronture, s as T will 
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| FORE) down the ateps of the. rock, followed 
| rather slowly by ber uninitiated companion, and 
shaping her courss due east, led him for the term 
| of * half an hour, at : t yo. very moderate pace, over 
| 8ome of the raggedest ledges and most unman- 
þ ogrly briars, it had ever been his lot to encoun- 
They emerged at length. from the almost 
; ot darkness of the woodland, into the pale twi- 
_ light of the valley, and here the gentleman offer- 
ing his arm, they pursved the remainder of the 
way leisurely and 8omewhat loquaciously, con- 
sidering the brevity of their acquaintance. They 
parted at the gateway, the gentleman expressing 
his intention-of calling upon the morrow, and re- 


marking that his health would be almost too 80on. 


recruited, could; he enjoy s8uch delightful ram-- 
bles every evening—with such a delightful com- 
panion too. 

A long account of her!  aP-2, did Jessie 
have to relate to her parents, when she became 
calm. enough to arrange her reminiscences into 
something like a connected narrative ; and 8he 
could not but perceive with a secret pleasure, 
that her ſather was gratified by the occurrence. 
When'she was about to retire for the night, her 
mother informed her in a whisper, that Frank 
| Percival was very ill of a lung fever, and unable 
to recognize his dearest friends, 

This was very 8ad news to Jessie, but it was 
| far from producing the effect, a few hours earli- 
er announcement would have done. - Alas ! - the 
honeyed poison had wrought its mischief ! 

- * Aﬀection chained her to that heart, — 
Ambition tore the links apart.” 

This, however, was but the first- symptom of 
the insidious disease, and $0 trivial in itself, that 
Its victim was not aware of its existence. - She 
mourned for Frank's misfortune—wept for his 
Sufferings, —but her tears ſound their channels 
in the smiles that came with the memory of the 
fascinating 8tranger—and Louis Gerard occupi- 
ed more than half the thoughts that were wont 
to be all devoted to Frank Percival... _ | 

Weeks flew by,on golden. wi —weeks and 
months, Louis Gerard became wthe 
edged lover of the - frail—the fickle Jessie. 
Frank Percival was forgotten, or remembered 
only as one too insignificant to waste a tear upon, 
although his fever had settled into a slow disease, 
that 8eemed premonitory of. the fatal destroyer, 

v2 F049, times HANIN0r, when conscience, 


REPOSITORY. 


<4 


erous vows—there were moments, when the love 
that her heart had. nourished -in its taintless in- 
nocence, came back like a torrent long restrain- 

ed, and swept pride, ambition, and gaudy hopes 
from her 80ul, leaving the faultless . picture: of 
former joys, bright and unsullied- as a vision of 
Heaven. - But like the haze that. a -transient 
breeze may scatter, gathered again the floating 
visions of pomp and pageantry ;—the gorgeous- 
ness of wealth — the homage of a flattering 
throng —these—these alas ! even in perspective, 

intoxicated. a mind that was led by the pride of a 
parent, unsupported to the temptation. 

Mr. Cameron was satisfied beyond his hopes, 
in the alliance' that he fondly belieyed- awaited 
his daughter, and heard with ill concealed grati- 
fication a request from Louis Gerard, that Jegsie 
might accompany him on his return to the city, 
and pass the ensuing winter with his sister at 
their mans1on. 
with great joy. . She had past most of her short 
life among the mountains, unseeing and unseen, 
and she hailed the prospect of a visit to a great 
metropolis, as an event that augured much plea- 
gure and more adyenture—excitements that she 
loved but too well. She'was fast losing the sim- 
plicity of her nature, and becoming * of the earth, 
earthy.” Scenes, that a ſew months Yefore she 
would have shrunk from with fear, were now 
Sought and loyed—the admiration that her beau-_ 
ty every where received, now roge up like a 
sweet incense to her vain heart—and religion, 
that her 8oul had venerated before it became fill- 
ed with worldly pride, was now a thing forgotten, 
if not contemned. ' © Pride goeth before destruc- 
tion, and a haughty spirit before a fall.” 

And knew Frank Percival of the change that 
this short time had -wrought in the hearf of one 
he loved? When his health admitted the visits 
of friends, how eagerly did he watch for the 
bright form that 80 loved: to linger at his side, in 
every hour and every place, where fate permit- 
ted—and how long did he watch in'vain ! Then 
came the bitter truth—the- kaowledge of all her 
frailty, her inconstancy, her. perjured ' faith. 
But he bowed his head, and acknowledged that . 
God was just. He reproached himself for hav- 
ing bestowed 80 much of that affection whi 
due to his Creator, upon a creature born-of e 
—8 child of in and Sort th mortal, ry 
himself. - He'pi 
—for her pr er 


Jessie accepted the proposal * 
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blessing that the. goodness of God could bestow, 
to” be showered abundantly upon her head, — 
whilst he; himself, 8at lonely in his chamber, 
suffering the pains of physical disease, and the 
gorer anguish of a bleeding heart. 


It was on the first of the month of October, 
that Jessie 'was to leave the humble village of 
Rosedale, for the queen of western cities, and 
the last night of September was now drawing 
nigh. Every thing was arranged for an early 
departure * : her scanty wardrobe was decorated, 
new-modeled and neatly packed—the last pin 
had lent its aid to the bow upon her bonnet—and 
the one solitary book that was privileged to a 
corner of 'her well-filled trunk, conveyed to its 
safe resting place, It was a 8mall volume en- 
titled Parisian Politeness ; did the reader sup- 
pose it the Bible ? 


Jessie threw herself upon her bed and closed 
her eyes, For the first time since its contempla- 
tion the anticipated visit seemed odious. Home 
—parents—every thing was to be left behind 
that 8he loved—and what ills might she not en- 
counter, in the strange world to which she was 
going. Every thing that she loved? Ah! yes! 


every thing ! 8he felt it—she knew it—and bury- | 


ing her fage in her pillow, she burst into a pas- 
Son of tears. 


The moon rose full in the- east and SPE os 
its bright rays upon her golden head—the faint 
stars gazed in at her windows, like pitying an- 


gels—the winds moaned amid the crimson foliage 


of the maples—yet they were heeded not by the 
weeping maiden, for her 80ul was rent with grief. 
Hour after hour passed by—the family had re- 
tired to their rest—the lights one by one over 
the whole village were extinguished—but Jessie 
Still wept ! ! , The clock struck—she counted list- 
lessly from one to eleven—then a fainter 8ound 
met her ear, twelve—then another—it could not. 
be ! the strains were ſamiliar—but oh ! it could 
not be ! It must be her imagination, for what 
earthly being could be playing upon' Frank Per- 
cival's guitar, at that hour, and beneath her 
window too. She started from the bed—a tre- 
mor shook her frame 80 violently that she could 
gcarcely stand ; but as she approached the win- 
dow, the 8ounds were too distinet to be mistaken 
—and not his instraument alone, but his yoice 
also,. was. perfectly recognized.” The words also, 
were very familiar—a part of his favorite 80ng-— 
*Jexaio, the Tipper of Dum 


© She's modest as"onys NE 'blythe as she's bonny,- 
For gullelops gijh simplicity marks, her its ain, | _, | 
An” far-be the lots divested 0' feeling, | 
Wha'd blight in its blossom, the sweet ore 0? Dumblane.” 


The last lines were Sung with; a  poyerful em- 


| phasis that 8truck Jessie's soul Wit Mig zht 


they not apply to Louis Gerard ? The. simple 


 question called fp a thousand affirmative proofs 


—$he could not—-she did not doubt it now. She 
raiged the window cautiously, and leant her head 
over the small rose-geranium that 8tood before it. 
Her eye fell upon the countenance of Frank Per- 
civa] upturned to hers, pale and heavenly as the 
moonlight that bathed it, 'and sad, Oh how 8ad ! 

* Jessle, forgive me he Said, raising his arms 
beseechingly towards her. The action=-the 
words---the look overpowered her—8he fell faint- 
ing upon the floor. 

The morning found her languid as an infant, 


| with a fever u pon her cheeks—a thirst consum- 


ing her throat—a wild light in her eye—and a 
dreamy consciousness hovering over her mind, 
that she had not the power to condense into any 
thing Jike reason or intelligence. What a 8ud- 
den blow to the fond hopes of the father ! what a 
grief to the meek and affectionate mother ! what 
a disappointment to the unhallowed schemes of 
him who would fain have been a deceiyer ! 

Louis Gerard called at the appointed hour, but 
Jessle met him not as was her wont. He learn- 
ed from her father the s8udden sickness that had 
as8ailed her, with evident mortification ; and 
though Mr. Cameron strove to construe his ap- 
parent embarrassment into an emotion of grief, 
the true signification was too glaringly obyious to 
be misunderstood. Gerard, however, attempted 
to express regret and concern, and delayed his 
Journey for a term, hoping that she might regain 
her health ; but the end of the week found her 
dangerously ill. No expectations were enter- 
tained of her recovery, and therefore the gentle- 
man departed, after mocking the heart of the now 
fully awakened father, by a few sycophantic ex- 
pressions of gorrow, that had no effect save to 
call forth a bad blessing in return. 

This circuthstance, painful as it was in its na- 
ture, wrought a good change in the heart of Mr. 
Cameron, for while it 8ubdued his pride, and 
melted his heart to penitence, it awakened those 
dormant principles of religion, that were to 8uc- 
ceed to the power that worldly ambition had 
usurped. He had learned a' lesson that he nev- 
er could forget ;,and while he bent his knee, 
arid- prayed for the restoration of his beau tiful | 


©, 


_ child, he Poe hoy t 


ness. Verily there is a God who judgeth in, the 


AND LADIES 


dured was death,. ay, the death of his beloved 
daughter, than her 8in and disgrace. , . His re- 
pentance was £e fectual and sincere ; and he ex- 
hibited_it in hig&aily. demeanor, in the. hamility 
of his manners, and. more than all, in his kind- 
ness and good will towards Frank Dacoinal. 

Frank's health had improved rapidly. zince the 
departure. of Louis Gerard, a circumstance that 
proved his illness to have been prolonged by the 
anguish of his heart. Now that Jessie was free 
he had. hope ; and though he feared that the 
great Parent of spirits might see fit in his provi- 
dence to.take her to himself, yet. should she be 
permitted to.remain yet longer upon_ earth, he 
believed that the ambition which had been the 
author of. her sufferings, would be. 80 Entirely 
quelled by the blow it had received, as never to 
be an obstacle in the; bestowment of. her hand 
upon one. even 80 humble as himself. Nor was 
he at fault. [Time wrought its -good work ;- and 
Jessie rose from her bed, pale, humble and re- 
ligious, . content to abide in her father's houge, 
the object of Frank Perciyal's  friendship ; but 
happy, oh how happy ! to become the divinity of 
his home—his loving and beloved wife. .* Though 
poor in gear, they were rich in love ;' and bles- 
8ings grew up around their hearthstone to make 
it beautiful as an altar of fine gold ; -and piety 
and household: love rose from it, sweet as the 
smell of myrrh and frankincense. Their home 


4 fold easier to.be en- | 


was more humble, but not less the abode of feli- 
city, than when in after years it was enriched by 
the inheritance of their Carolinian uncle's wealth, 
an inheritance that they knew how to prize, and 
how to distribute to the necessities of their fellow 
mortals. 

Of Louis Gerard, mics it to 8ay, that one 
Month after his departure from Rogedale, he led 
an heiress of thougands. to the altar, and there 
ſulfilled an engagement that had been contract- 
ed more than half a year prior to his first meet- 
ing with Jessie Cameron. But instead of the 
Soft . bonds of love, he was doomed to. wear the 
galling chains of domestic tyranny ; to find his 
home a place of discord ; and to seek SCenes .of 
dissipation. and Sinful duleanEe, to drown the 
miseries entailed upon him by his own, wicked- 


earth | } 


* 


Jeruzalem. 
Ori givs1. 


O JzrusALE | thy beauty 
Is tarhished y the foe ; 
And barrenness is on thy hills, 
_ Thy streams with sadness flow ;— 
i Th children roam in other lands, 
F dark and scattered race ; 
And, like the unarked dove, they find' 
No home, nor resting place. 


Thy tetnples are in ruins laid ; 
Thy altars 8moke no_ more 

With off”rings of the gacrifice, — 
'The zolemn rites are o'er. 

Fair Z1on's hill is now. profaned— 
There rests the heathen's throne ; 

And worshippers oft gather there 
Who ne'er thy God have known. 


We weep thy ruined loveliness, 
O city of our God! 

And mourn the crimes that made thee feel 
The desolating rod. 

We pray that His right arm may yet 
Back thy lost glory bring, 

And make the shout of holy joy 

- Through all thy valleys ring. 


| — 


Religious Opinions. 
Original. 


In order, to arrive at correct opinions on' ordi- 
nary g8ubjects, it is essentially necessary that 
knowledge—real knowledge must be possessed. 
Some facts must be een, and, known, and es- 
tablished, before reasoning to conclusions from 
them can take place. 'To arrive at correct opin- 
ions then, on. any subject, requires time and 
mental labor ; and in proportion to the impor- 
tance of the 8ubject- considered, should be the 
care and. labor bestowed in its. examination, 


What would be thought of that court of law 


which, when trying a man ſor- his life, should 
jump: at-the opinion of his'guilt or innocence ? 
We 8hould condemn both judge and. jury, with- 
out qualification. . But men generally acknowl- 
edge the. propriety and necessity of 
knowledge—of being acquainted with facts—in 
order to come: at correct opinions. Obseryation 
of facts is the only sure groundwork for. correct 
opinions. Let me then urge the importance of 
pursuing the same process in regard to religious 
opinions, which is_pursued on other. gubjects./ 
Until this be done, theology and religion must be 
considered but idle and vain speculations— 
theory. without ſfacts—an opinion withe at. < vi- 
dence. Get facts in_nature, accumulate kaowl-- 


S. C. E. 
Ws enjoy, not obly the pleasures. of the 8enses, 
but the delights .whiel A mg from mind to mind, | 
in the pregsure.of a hand, the glance of an oye, 


edge. Search the creation of God that you may... 
rightly. interpret by word. Bo long enough” 
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between any two religious opinions, to thorough- 
ly examine all the material evidence in their 8up-' 
port. Adopt that which facts and reason will 
8ustain. Reject that which is inconsistent with 
reason, and irreconcilable with fact, however 
venerable ſor its antiquity, or however respectable 


learning of its advocates. If we would have 
correct opinions of our own, we mugst gearch them 
out for ourselves, God has given us the mate- 


rial, the universe, and the instruments by which | 


we can work upon it—our intellectual faculties, 
and unless we , use them, they are. bestowed in 
vain, Searcl'the volume of nature, as well as 
the volume of inspiration, for. both, are. the work- 
manship of the great God. 

Opinions carefully and logically deduced from 
these 8ources must be correct. |. Religious opin- 
ions which. stand on this basis must” remain in- 
vulnerable and unshaken, while the creeds of 
men and the learned dogmas of the 8chools; shall 
pass away like the bageless fabric of a vision. 
Jesus continually appealed to nature—to the 
works of God in the material world, to prove 
the. truth of the religious opinions which. he 
taught. He deduced the opinion. that God was 
good unto all, and possessed a fatherly affection 
for all, without 'discrimination—by stating the 
very obvious facts that the blessed 8un shone 
and the rain came alike upon all—and that even 
the lilies of the field were arrayed in their heau- 
tiful robes, by the same kind being' who gave to 
man his existence. 

\ The duty of laboring to extend our opinions is 
founded upon the obligation of men in the social 
state to do all in their power- to benefit the com- 
munity in which they live, and the condition of 
gociety at large. The conduct of individuals 
and the character of the institutions of govern- 
ment, depend upon individual and public opinion. 
Therefore, he, who has embraced a correct, 
though unpopular opinion, ought to endeavor 
to make that opinion popular, that his fellow citi- 
zens and fellow men, may share with him the 
advantages of his discovery. If a man has ob- 
tained s8uperior light, he must not hide it under a 
bushel, but must place it in a-conspicuous' sta- 
tion, 80 that its beams may iMumine the dark and 
- dangerous 'paths of those who are his fellow 
travellers through this vale of tears. A man 

7rong! Society when he withholds from - it an 

nion which is true and good. No man should 


live for himself, but for'society and Lerutagd 


"There was a time 'when the opinions which 
are now embodied in various institutions,” and 


which are producing through thogs' ingtitutions 


innumerable and invaluable blegsings, were ot 
ds, first conceived 


developed.” One or a few mind 


| them, and not only conceived them but sncrificed 
and popular, on- account of 'the celebrity and| 


ease and comfort, and health, ts extend them to 
other minds, that all might share in the adyantages 
which-they were calculated to produce. Our 
fathers labored to spread the opinion of the nat- 
ural equality of all mankind. They fought 'the 


| battle 'of opinion and 'obtained the triumph for 


their country and their children. We are now 
reaping the fruits of their toil and industry—and 
unworthy sons of such noble sires should we in- 
deed be, unworthy the inheritance 'which has 
come down to us from other times,” unless we do 
as much for those who are to take our places when 
we shall be no more. Individual man is a part 
of Society—a part of bumanity—and to benefit 
8ociety—to improve humanity, 18 an obvious and 
reasonable duty. 

We sincerely think that the "Mika opinions 
which we entertain, are in the advance of those 
which are popular. We believe our leading 
opinions are 'correct—correet, | because founded 
in nature, agreeable to revelation, and Sustained | 
by facts. Each one of us can'do something, and 
thereſore ought to 'do 8omething, to bring the 
whole community—yes, the whole world" to the 
same belief, Every man who 'lives, exerts an 


influence' on. those around him; and that influ- 


ence by an internal effort can be increased. 
 Ourrelation to mankind makes it our imperative 
duty to use all fair and honorable means'to con-' 
vince them that we are right and that they are 
wrong. To labor to diszeminate by means of 
speech and the press—the doctrines or opinions 
which we believe, 1s not intolerance—is not per- 
secution—is not an unwarrantable interference 
with the rights and opinions of others. 

Inasmuch as erroneous opinions in the com- 


| munity affect ourselyes, either directly or indi- 


rectly—inasmuch as erroneous opinions tend to 
impair the welfare of community, of which 'we 
ourselyes are a part ; 'Inazmuch as correct opin- 
ions. do actually improve the institutions around 
us, in which institutions we are. 'interested_ as 
citizens, as men, as christians ;; ' Inasmuch. as 
our interest, our. welfare, our; greatest good is 
necessarily and indissolubly. connected with the 
welfare and. happiness. of the whole, —ouw: ory 


in relation to the _—_—— IS one Op pin 


| plainly i +In the PR AERO of this os4 
| we should be willing, if the case requires, to suf- 

fer contumely and reproach... 
willing, and should expect, to be persecuted and 


We should be 


contemned. It i is the ugual lot of all innovators 
—the common method of receiving all new and 
unpopular, doetrines—and it 18 moreover one of 


the efficient and powerfu] causes to unremitting, 


and renewed exertions on the part of those who 
are, laboring for truth and humanity. Let it be 
with us then an ever abiding duty, to spare no 
pains to. form a correct moral and religious pub- 
lic sentiment. Strive to 1mproye public opinion 
and make it right. Public opinion is the great 
lever by which the world. is moved. Kings and 
potentates, and thrones must give. way before it. 

'The mightiest must obey its mandate, LInstitu- 
tions which have stood firmly for ages, must 
vanish when public opinion arrays.itself in oppo- 
Sition. to them, In whatever direction it_ goes, 

public opinion is  irresistible—it is omnipotent, 

and it cannot be restrained, and woe be to us, if 
we give it not a right direction, Let no_ one 
think himself absolved from this duty—every man 
who can think, or _speak, or. act, is obligated to 


contribute his portion of influence to the common 


good—to:the advancement of correct opinions— 
and thereby to the. improvement and progress of 
8ociety, | Let the friends of correct opinions be 
united, firm, : faithful, vigilant. Let. the motto 
be onward—onward, though difficulties and dan- 
gers look like mountains before us. United et- 
fort and persevering toil will remoye every ob- 
stacle which may beset our path, Let the,love 
of humanity, of truth, of righteougness, inspire 
us. with redoubled zeal in the cause we have 


espoused. _ Let us not be turned back by perse- 


cution, or-intimidated by popular censure. Let 
us - prove ourselves worthy. of our country — 
worthy of our. religion—worthy disciples.of 'him 
whom we pretend to follow. _ Let us:do_ justice 


| to posterity. _ Let us leave to those who, shall 


come aſter. us,  institutions, and customs, and 
opinions, as. good, at least;. as those: we have 
had. bequeathed. to:-us; and if -possible let- us 
transmit something better. Study to obtain Cor- 
rect opinions, especially correct religious opin- 
ions—and let it be a determinate object to make 
those opinions generally and universally. preva- 
lnnt. Sons D..B, H; 
Sangas 


—— 
mA 12-9 


_— 


; Ls ep not a multitude to do avi 
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The Desire for Religious Knowledge. | 
origi nal. 


Taz. desire for religious knowledge, for more 
perfect -acquaintance with the ways, of the: Di- 
vinity that presides. and governs over the world 
and respecting the. destiny of our race, is a good 
desire.; but yet this needs the control of pru- 
dence as well as all other desires, as an ex- 
cessive desire to penetrate the secrets of the Di- 
vine. council only tends to render the person dis- 
Satisfied with his lot, and tremblingly fearſul, 


It may 8eem $strange to s8ome that we would 
et bounds to. the desire for religious knowledge ; 
but it is the dictate of wisdom thus to do. Mo- 
Ses ,8aid, * The g8ecret things, belong _ the 
but those which are revealed, to us.” But 
much of the dissatisfaction which man feels un- 
der the dispensations of providence, results from 
wishing'to know the secret things of the Lord. 
They. know not what they ask, who desire the 
veil to be reht from the future, and the knowl- 
edge given them to know what is to befal them 
im life ; sufficient for a day is the evil thereof : 
the cares of the future will come 800n enough. 


Why is it that 80 many throw from them all 
acknowledgment of a divine Providence ? It is 
because they cannot trace out direct the benevo- 
lent end of a grievous event ; they know not 
what they ask. They would be gods on earth, 
yea, greater than God himself, for they would 
comprehend the. infinite mind, and search out all 
[|the doings of the illimitable God. 


What is the plea of many for rejecting the 
truth of Universalisin ? It is, that the ways of 
God are not impartial toward men in this life, and 
therefore the future existence must be a state of 
rewards and retributions, "This is, in our hum- 
ble judgment, .a- presumptuous plea ; inasmuch 
as none but the eye of Omniscience can judge of 
the impartiality with which men are treated by 
the divine dealings. 'The joy and bitterness. of 
each heart are.known only to itzelf, and we can- 
not judge of another's happiness. But while we 
trust in the universal paternity of the Deity, we 
will believe that his ways are 'equal. There 
were murmurers in ancient. days. as now, and 
thus God rebuked them—* Yet saith' the house 
of Israel, 'The way of the Lord is not equal. O 
house of Israel, are not my ways equal-? are not 
your ways unequal? Therefore I will judge 
you, O house'of Israel, every one . according to 
his ways, 8aith the, Lord God. Te and turn 
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yourselves from all your transgreasions ; ; 80 inj- 
quity shall not be your ruin.” 

Tt is one of the most 'fatal errors to indulge 
the idea that God is not impartially good in this 
life toward his creatures. It” blends itzelf with 
all the meditations that the cherisher of the no- 
tion holds with God's operations in nature, and 
casts a hue of mournful gloom over all the works 
of his hands, It will cause the murmurer to 
wonder why the winds. should be left 80 free ; 
why the 8un should scorch sometimes, and with- 
er as well as nourish ; 
ocean are not fettered :80- that they may not de- 
stroy ; and why fire should be an element of 
fearful destruction, as well as a most useful aid 
to man's comfort. To such an one, calamities, 
sickness, death, are all arguments against a 
wise and benevolent providence, and he learns 
to doubt what he cannot understand. Not 80 
with the true believer in impartial grace. To 
him God is (everywhere ; and wherever he 


operates, kindness is in the act, and wisdom di- 
rects the end ; and he learns 


5 'That an erring and sinful child of dust 
Should not wonder nor murmur—hbut hope and trust.” 


H. 


— 


Stanzas. 
Original. 


(Blessed are the poor in 8pirit; for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven." | 


WHrzrmn sorrow veils my mental sky, 


Where joy's bright current runneth low, 
The radiance of one tar is nigh 


'To 800th my heart and cheer my wo. 


When *poor in $pirit* I repine— 
When hard and dreary seems my lot, 

One precious Jewel 8till is mine, 
Which e'en the wealthiest have not, 


When 1 am tossed upon the sea, 
Where dark affliction's 8urges roll, 
One kindly hope sustaineth me, 
And sheds fresh vigor o'er my goul, 


That Star once over Bethlehem Shone, 
And guided truth along its road ; 
That jewel is the Virgin's Son,— 

'That hope, the hope which rests on God, 


Thus doth a beam of glory shine 


Upon my varied journey here ; 
'Thus untold riches till are mins. 


Though poverty is ever near, 


Thus way my buoyant spirit rise, 


When borne on life's tempestuous wave, 
Until, at last, it mounts the skies, 


And vings its CIRph 0 0'er the grave. 
Weatbrook, Me. | 


why the waves of the| 
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Spiritual Craft. 
' BY REV. 8. STREETER. pk 


Original. ' 


- OyENHEARTEDNESS in a professor, and more _es- 


pecially i in a public teacher of religion, is strong- 
ly recommended by the inspired writers. They 
everywhere urge the obgervance of this yirtue 
with a special earnestness and solemnity, a cir- 
cumstance from which we may fairly infer its 
importance ; and als that it has a direct't6 
cy to adyance the progress of pure christianity. 
And it is a fact highly creditable to the apos- 
tles of Jesus, that they carefully practised the 
duties which they enjoined upon others. They 
did 80 in respect to that under consideration. 
The course they pursued in teaching the doc- 
trines, and enforcing the requisitions of their 
Master, was perfectly open and ingenuous. They 
had no mental reservations; nothing to disguise; 
nothing to cover up ; nothing to keep back from 
the mass of.the people ; nothing to rest on their 
prepossessions and prejudices. They sought no 
advantage from the Jong cherished misapprehen- 
sions of those who attended upon their instrue- 
tions. Their paramount object was, at all haz- © 
ards, to disseminate * the truth as it is in Jesus.” 
How obviously does this appear in the follow- 
ing declarations of the apostle Paul in the 4th 
chapter, 1st and 2d verges of his second letter to 
the Corinthians : * Therefore, seeing we have 
this ministry, as we have received mercy, we 
faint-not ; but have renounced the hidden things 
of dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, nor 
handling the word of God deceitfully ; but by 
manifestation of the truth commending ourselves 
to every man's conscience in the 8ight of God.” 
The apostle 8peaks here of the course pursved 
by himself, and those associated with him inthe 
ministry of the gospel. True to the cause they 
had' espoused, and regardless of *consequences, 


they proclaimed in the most plain and express 


terms the doctrine of their Master. Though 
naturally shrewd men, and exposed by the pecu- 
liarity of their sentiments to the violence of po- 
pular clamor, they utterly disclaimed everything 
which s8avored in the least of a  tims 8erving po- 
ley. 


And 1n this respect, py, the example 


of the apostles 1 is worthy of imitation by christian . 


ministers in every age and country. The min- 
isters of Christ should also very frequently ap- 


|| peal to this noble example. They should make 


themselves, in mind and heart ſamiliar with it, 


AND LADIES 


They are surrounded by 80 'many temptations 
and 86ductive influences, that they need all the 
aid which can be derived from it. 

The christian preacher has to * instruct those 
' who 'oppose themselves,* who are +ignorant of 
© the things. which belong to their own peace,” 
and- who will, therefore, be very likely to oppose 
him ; and to 8eek opportunities of disturbing his 
repose. * Such characters either cannot, or will 
not plbase him ;. nor 'wilt they co-operate with 
him in his efforts. to adyance the cause of truth. 
| Henee the office of a faithful minister of the 
gospel, under the most favorable circumstances 
in the present state of society, subjects him to 
numberless cares-and perplexities, and discour- 
agements ; and it was #till more prominently 
marked by these in the primitive age of the 
church. 


Then everything almost conspired-to disheart-. 


en and make him shrink- from the conflict before 
him, or if he persevered nominally in the service 


of his Magter, to pursue such. an indistinct and 


temporizing policy, as would be most likely to 
screen him from those disastrous consequences 
in which an unreserved- ingenuousness, and an 
inflexible deyotion to truth, might involve him. 


Many of course fell before the power of tempta- | 


tion, and were swept along by the popular cur- 
rent, 

Indeed, utider 8uch a state of things, fearless 
and undisguised defenders of the doctrine of 
Christ in its 8implicity must have been very rare, 
and yery disreputable. [The indifferent, the 
ſashionable, and the time-serving, would leave 
them; and these in every age, and every place, 
make up a large portion of community. In the 
days of the apostles, they were decidedly the 
majority, "They formed the great body of the 
people, | 

A few, howeyer, as we learn from the scrip- 
ture referred to above, dared to be singular ; 
dared to 8tem the torrent of opposition and abuse, 
and to continue faithful to the cause of the Re- 
deemer of men. Nor did Providence allow these 
champions to go unrewarded. They enjoyed the 
rich satisſaction of doing much good in the world; 
of becoming the benefactors of their race ; of 
filling the measure of their own ' glory. They 
acquired a name and a praise which will be du- 
rable as the hills and the valleys where they toil- 
ed and euffered, - | 

We nowhere find upon the pages of history a 
character combining i in itgelf 8uch a number of 
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29 
rare and Jestimable excellencies,” as the New 
Testament ascribes to the apostles of our Lord. 
Such an assemblage of the most elevated yirtues, 
and ennobling sentiments, nowhere else- meet, 
and mingle, and display their power in the same 


individual. 


A man may be very learned, and at the 8ame 
time very ſaithless. He may be strictly honest, 
and” 8till a great coward. + He may be distin- 
guished for the elevation and power of his intel- 
lects, and equally 80 for his imprudence. He 
may have great knowledge, and yet be a con- 
summate knave. He may possess the powers of 
a thrilling and even irresistible eloquence ; but 
carry about with him a heart deceitful and cor- 
rupt to the very core. So a man may possess 
great wealth, and but very little generosity, per- 
haps none at all, In the midst of millions, he 
may be a real churl. Indeed, it rarely happens, 
that the great are distinguished for their clemen- 
cy, or the opulent for their bounty. 

And lamentable as the fact may be, these re- 
marks are too often true in their application to 
the teachers and professors of religion. Having 
received a dispensation of the gospel, they are 
exceedingly prone to engross the whole of 
its provisions to themselves, and a few ' fa- 
vorites, who are of. their own peculiar turn of 
thinking and feeling on 8acred subjects. With 
a firm belief in the great doctrine of life eternal, 
freely bestowed upon the world through © the 
grace of -God which bringeth salvation to all 
men,* they frequently adopt the crafty method of 
using *the hidden things of dishonesty ;*” of 
© handling the word of God decettfully,” in order 
to keep the great mass of the people in ignor- 
ance of it. 

We quote the scriptures, say they, as they 
stand in the Bible, and the people mugt put their 
own construction upon them. "They must un- 
derstand them for themselves ;- and this crafty 
and deceitful course is pursued under a full per- 
Suasion that the'great body of the people misun- 
derstand and pervert the scriptures ; and that 
they have long been confirmed i in the habit of 


| doing 80. 


Now 1s this method of appealing to the serip- 
tures commendable ? Is it ingenuous? Is it 
fair ? Is it © renouncing the hidden things of dis- 
hogenty” ? Is it not in fact. © walking in crafti- 
ness,” and © handling the word of God deceitful- 


ly? Is it not pursuing a "COURSE of conduct 
which, in a deliberate moment, "Ea commend 
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itself to no.. * man's. conscience,.in the Sight of 
God ?*, And how much of this miserable policy, 
this reckless trifling -with God's word. is, there 
even. in this enlightened age, and in our own 
free and tolerant country, yes, and in; the pro- 
fessedly religious and moral community in which 
we hve ? 

At one time it 1s eravely affirmed that the 8ub- 
lime and rapturous truth of the salvation of all 
Sinners is Suitable for those only whose habits of 
virtue are firmly established.; and in_ proof of 
this groundless assumption, this: scripture, per- 
haps, is adduced :. * Hast thou ſaith ? have it. to 
thyself. before God;* This is craft and. dishon- 
esty, because he who produces, the. passage, 
knows:that.it has-not the most remote/reference 
to the subject to which he applies. it.. | 

At another time it is 8olemnly era) that this 
truth, if generally; made known; would / tend 
strongly to corrupt the.morals. of community ; to 
encourage the young and unreflecting, and es- 
pecially the vicious,..in their evil, courses.;. and 
the. testimony of the. prophet is brought forward 
in support of. the fact, © Ye have. strengthened 
the hands/of the wicked, that he-should not re- 
turn from his wicked way, , by promising-/ hum | 
life.” But it is known . perfectly well by the 
preacher, though not by his hearers, . that. his 
quotation has no possible relation to his 8ubject ! 

When treating also upon the topic of the Di- 
vine retributions, threatenings are produced, 
and referred: to the future and endless state, 
which. are known. to have been applied: by the 
8acred writers .exclusively to the present life ; 
but to screen himself from all 'suspicion. of dupli- 
city in the minds of his hearers, 'the crafty prea- 
cher, with a sanctimonious intonation of voice, 
quotes the following injunction from the prophet 
Isaiah : * Wo-.unto the wicked ! it shall be [ll 
with him ; for. the reward of his hands shall: be 
given him.” . The work 1s then done. | The craft 
takes effect ; for the hearers already understand 


that the reward of a sinner's hands is endless | 


torment in the life to 'come. 


- But to drive this false conviction deeper -into.| 


the . minds of the people,” and to clinch it, the 
preacher, again appealing to the law and the 
testimony, thunders forth the denunciation of 
Jesus himself; -* He that believeth not shall- be 
damned !' How plain. Who can: longer 'enter- 
tain a doubt with respect to the tremendous doom 
of the finally impenitent'? The unbeliever shall 
be damned! To be. damned is 'to suffer' * the! 
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| pains. of hell. forever, !?,. But how: different the 


convictions of the speaker !, He knows that the 
passage relates to the consequences of unbelief 
in the present liſe, and to nothing else. .: 
\ 'This temporizing habit is highly reprehensible, 
and deeply to be deplored.. - It is the enemy. of 
the cauze of Christ, - It is a moral mildew-which 
spreads a deadly blight over the growth-of bibli- 
cal knowledge in the community. It tends pow- 
erfully to:check improvement, andito roll back 
the tide, of religious progress and reformation,” 
While it-exists, however, and finds favor-with 
the more intelligent and influential class8es of 
Society, the open and unregerved- proclamation 
of * the fulness of the blegsing- of the gospel of 
Christ,* cannot fail-to render a preacher unpo- 


pular, and to gubject him'to a "ge hare of os 
lic odium. 


But let no Universalist shrink from the contest. 
We are engaged in a glorious cause, one which 
is worthy to be 8ustained even at the expense of 
martyrdom. 'Tt requires the full' utterance of 
truth, and the practice of it. Let us, one and 
all, resolve that we' will, at all times, and in ev- 
ery* place, speak God's word plainly and fear- 
lessly, and to the full extent of the understand- 
ing he has given us of it. © 


In 


Vain is our hope from any other quarter. 
vain shall we look for sympathy or-aid from the 
world, and above all from crafty and time-gery- 


ing religionists. But'*let not our hearts be 
troubled.” * We need not fear ; we shall be 8us- 
tained. 'The ministry we have received of the 
Lord Jesus will amply sustain us. Were it not 
for this, we should indeed faint and sink m de- 
spair, But blessed be God, it is a ministry of 
truth—of mercy—of peace—of eternal life ; and 
it © commends itself to every man 's *conScience 
in the sight of God.” It will, therefore, 8uPp- 
port us, and carry us triumphant through” every 
embarrassment and every conflict. "It will SUP- 
port us jn health and in sickness; in liſe and'in 
death ; in time and through "eternity. Let us 
then give our whole influence to the promotion 
of its interests. Let us ever lean upon its pow- 
er. Let us be governed by its spirit. | Let us 
submit our immortal destiny, and that of our 
race, to the riches of its mercy. In a word, Tet 
tiothing ever induce us to hold  commumioi 
with * the hidden things of dishonesty,” to * walk 
in craſtiness,” or to * handle the TAE, of Go 
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deceitfully.**7. 


Long. my Aary. 9 69h;s FE  euharly gxpve expression resting on his features, 

| _ || and he: frequently 'bent his gaze- upon a young - 
"|| maiden who sat beside him; and at every look 
his countenance was crossed by a cloud of which 


Original. 


: Ds eve was-bright, no. Saud came-o'er 
© 'The fair face of the moon, 


< <—— 


# And gentle breezes tired tho Teaves |' she was the: ostensible occasion. 'The .damgel 
/ Of blooming flowers of June ; | was clad in; white, which 'did now contrast very 

My boat w » URLS: 7H || 8trongly with: the hue of her countenance ; and 
When from her home my Mary came, | || one delicate *hand which lay-on her lap, the 


To leave her native land. wasted fingers of-a marble whiteness, betokened 


the-fragility of its owner. | Her large blue eyes 
Shone with an unnatural lustre, and occasionally 


We sailed upon the moonlit sea, 
___ And 8miling stars looked down, 


bh odd Suge tba Sh "rn | a flush of bright vermilion tinged her features 
And:s800n we hailed the welcome 8hore, | like a rose leaf falling upon 8now. 'The conver- 
wy w_— pie gee ane "> Fn || gation between the father and daughter; for this 

My Mary *s' happy now. ; - || was the relation they bore to each other, had 80 


"They OS fs ants fot far been carried on in low and almost inaudible 
Would now kneel at her feet, ' tones ; but as they reached the summit-of the 
And deem it sure- a happy thing | 8lope, and the village spire greeted their eyes 
: Her fav*ring 8mile to greet ;— P I We 
Well dos dhe wear the hotors gained, || the girl suddenly started, and as the warm blood - 
\ No vain pride in her heart ; rushed into her fair cheek, she exclaimed, * Here 
And not for all the pride of wealth, 


we are ! 'There'1s the village—and there 1s my 
| mother, and—"? 8he 8topped, for her father sig- 

= - nificantly cast his eyes toward the grave Eoin 
"Ms Vietins oc Conrantptidat, © which they were just passing. 

| | * Ah !”- continued the maiden, sinking back in 
the chaise overwhelmed with melancholy recol- 
EvERY. one.'who has. travelled through a New || jections; *.it is there that the rest are to be found. 
England village, knows 'that the spire of the | Beneath yon green'hillocks; my brothers and my 
church first strikes the eye. The trayeller is re- : 8isters rest; | half imagmed I was'going to see 
minded _ long before he has entered the street that them too—? here her father heaved a melancholy 
there is a Being upon whom men are wont to call gigh—* but I forgot: | You' and my mother 'are 
for 8uccor, for preservation, and for spiritual food. || gJone.* *We' have been alone,” replied 'he— 
It is to a village. of the above description that I || © p14 now you will be with us.” v0 
am about to. call the reader's. attention; ' It was The buoyant heart of youth does not long 


a day in midsummer. "The un" was coursing || yield to depression. | It is only after we have'be- 
down the western sky, and the weary farmer was || gme acquainted with the delusions of hope, and 
beginning to cast . his. eyes - homeward. The can no longer be deceived by the syzen, that the 
meadows were piled with new mown hay, and | þlagt which lays 'us low leaves us forever' pros- 
the birds' were. pouring forth. melody from their  trate, like the oak which has no elasticity that 
throats, on. eyery- spray.... Along. the hot and ||; 1,1 rise again when the tempest has gone 
dusty road might then. be: seen a chaise, driven by. As the well remembered rocks, "and trees, 
slowly up. e little slope, on -one aide of which | the winding paths, the round-topped* hills, and 
Several tall pines reared their evergreen heads, fields of grain with which the” childhood of 61 
while their roots appeared to. be, fastened in the || groin had been familiar; gradually opened | up- 
Solid rocks that skirted the highway. on her s8ight, an ecstasy of pleasure thrilled 
The chaise contained a tall middle-aged man || through every vein, and she forgot, if indeed she 
whose dress and embrowned countenance pro- | had ever thought of it, that 8he came home to 
claimed him to be one of the tillers of the land. || die. The insidious disease which cuts $hi 
He was: evidently a substantial' farmer, and. | the hopes of 80 many fond parents,.and consigns 
although a rustic, he bore that in his counten- | the sweetest flowers of female loveliness. to the 
ance which attested his mental guperiority over: dust, gave warning indeed, but it was in whis- 
many whose advantages had been much greater |» pers, and while Death approac ached and held his 
than his own. There was now, ho! /OVer pda Javelin don high, with sure |and eteady aim, he 


Would I with Mary part. 


Original. 
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hid his grim visage in his mantle ungil the mo- 
ment when he. should strike the unrepeated | 
blow. 


* See, father,” cried tin with almost childigh | 


eagerness—* there is the old schoglhouse to 
Which you _used to convey me in'the sleigh. I re- 


member well that little chimney, those old pa- 


lings, and 8ee there is the same magster looking 
at. us through the window—but how. changed-he 

He n8ed to be called very -handsome. .He 
Ke. young then too. Surely it 1s' not 80 long 
ago !' ' 

* You «8ay true, Agnes,' returned: her father, 
© It is but 81x years since you went -to live with 
your aunt at the South, but time is not the only 
thing which changes a man's appearance. There 
may be other causes.” 

* Pray what ?* inquired she—* has he been ill, 
or has he acquired bad habits ?* 

* Neither, my child, He is a' young. man- of 
excellent character, and enjoys good bodily 
health. But gorrow has marked ini and a pre- 
mature old age has blighted the bloom of his 
youth.. He loved your sister.” 
© My aister !* exclaimed Agnes. © Poor man, I 
can recollect 80. little about -my- sister., [Yet I 
remember. her countenance well. And were 
they engaged to be married ?* - - 


* Yes, Agnes, and her funeral took place on | 


the very day: which would have seen them one, 


had she survived. Thus have my children been. 
taken from me one by one by that fatal disorder 


which defies every human physician,” 


*I 8ometimes think,” said Agnes ſaltering, 
You know that I have been | 


that I may die too. 
unwell of late, although 1 think. my_ health .is 
mending now, Do not you think 80, father ?” 
' *I hope's0. It was. in the hope that you might 
be PLOperyed to. us that I 8ent you to a more, ge- 
nial clime.” | 

* And my time has been pagged pleasantly 
enough,” 83d she pensively. * But I «till could 
not avoid thinking of home, and of those I loved. 
I little dreamed {oat I should see my brothers 
and sisters. no more.” 


\* Say not, ** no more,” my dear child. There 


1s a land beyond the influence of earthly contin- | 


es. Whither we are all hastening; and 
there you will meet those you, loved on earth, 


| here,” 


Agnes. was 8llent a few moments, and then | 


resumed, * But the pH þ to that ages: world lies | 


through the cold valley of death. I'shudder at | 
the. thought that we must all pass ge the : 
7p before we can. live forever.” 

'* Yet | those/ who. "pass through it know not 
death,” replied her father. _ © The ah are only con- 
scious of what .precedes dissolt Death is 


the terror of the living' only.” 


They had now reached the village, and their 
conyersation was of necessity 8uspended, as 


| many persons saluted the farmer with much re- 


8pect, and inquired after the health of his 
daughter. 

'The chaise gradually ceaged its motion until 
it became stationary opposite a pleasant. white 
dwelling, with a rose” garden. in. front. - A gra- 
velly path led from a wicket gate to the door of 


the houge ; but before the father and daughter 


could descend from. the chaise,” an elderly lady 
came down the path to receive them, 

* My mother—is this my mother ?* inquired 
the gentle girl, while a tear stood upon her 
lashes. *© Much altered,” answered the mother, 
as she pressed the only remaining child to her 
bosom. *© You find me much changed, do you 
not ?? . he O 

* Alas !'  8aid the girl ; 
have known you. 
thin.? | 

* Your mother has had'a great deal of trouble ] 
since you 8aw her last,* said her father, as he 
assisted the frail being up the walk. She would 
have answered, but instead of doing 80, clapped 
her hand to her left side, and gave a short pain- 
ful cough. Her mother started, and "_Y In- 
quiringly at her husband.: 

* Even 80,*8aid he in reply to her look. «The 
last remaining flower droops on'its stem.* He 
spoke "figuratively, but the quick apprehension 
of his daughter caught the meaning of the words, 
and a cloud passed over her countenance. She 
remained -ilent and thoughtful, and even after 
She had entered the house, the well remembered 


I /should- scarcely 
'You are 80 very pale and 


| furniture, pictures, and other garniture of t the 


room ſailed to. awaken any interest, or to dra: 
her from the melancholy contemplations- whic 
had absorbed her whole mind. Ye $31 AED 
It was in vain that her mother cc OA 
about her relatives at the 8outh, and 8trove, by 


| various arts, to draw her into conyersation. She 
but: whom we can never see while we remain | 4 


remained 8ad -and gloomy. - Her air was « ject- 
ed, and she answered listlessly, as if her thou rhts | 
were ſar-away; But he at length turned to her | 
father with more of .nhiaation in ber looks; and | 


adn”... 
Md © 4 * 
Py + ; 


too am going to my rave. 
"Her ſather took her har 


ancholy 8mile—* My Agnes* _ oobep 
perfect health depends in 
your mind free froth anxious thouj | 
forebodings. I See Ong particularly alartr 
at present.” = 

© But,* 8aid Agnes—* you do not speak out 
frankly. Oh, it is a dreadful thing*to die when T: 
am 80 'young—to pass away from this fair earth, 
to listen no more to the 8weet singing of the 
birds—to be separated from all that T love and. 
go down to the damp grave. Oh, tell me not that 
I must die !” rd 

Nay, Agnes, you know that we must all die, 
and far better would it be to leave the world 
while every thing is bright, and before youthave 
known 8orrow, than to linger here like your poor 
mother who has been stripped of her children, 
and\ whose lamp of joy has gone foreyer out.” 

Agnes s8aid no more on the subject, but her 
thoughts had evidently taken a new direction ; 
while absent from home with her aunt, not the 
zilghtest hint had been given her, with respect to/ 
her approaching fate, and although it was evident 
that her constitution was yielding fast to the in- 
zidious attacks of a fatal disorder, she had been 
taught to look forward to long days of happiness 
and worldly pleasure. During« their journey: 
home, her father had avoided saying anything 
calculated to excite painful apprehensions in her 
mind, and, as the reader will perceive, it was.on- 
ly by accident that she HSecame apprised of her 
critical 8ituation. 

Agnes retired to* her- chamber with & heavy 
heart, *and the thought of death and the cold 
grave kept her awake for. several hours. She 


at length ſound/ consolation by addressing a} 


Short prayer to{Him, in whose hand ire the' 1s- 
Sues of life, and fell into a sound stumber from 
which she did not awake until the sun was high 
in the heavens. ; 

Moat | persons have abacried that when they re- 


tired to rest with some cause of uneasiness pres- | 


8ing on their minds, and have forgotten their sor- 
rows 1 «lumber, the return of day brought back; 
FF recdllecticn with" double force, the Pain- 


e preceding evening. So was it 
 When'she opened her eyes, 

was. playing against her window, half 
by. Fin Pas vines and _ blue 


Said : £ *Tell me truly, do you think; as you hint- i Alc 
when we walked up the youu ; yd _— She heard the far off / mower sharpening "his _ © 
rave 2... oo 8cythe, while, nearer at hand, the birds were 
4 [þs hanting ther-morning songs. All was life and 

} &4 iety .andias the heart of the gentle girl leaped ._. 

to mingle in the;Þnsy scene, the recollection of. 

{her father's discourse on the previous evening, 

ſell Tiſte the words of doom upon her shrinking- 


þ 


wers which ran over that end of the building. 


Spirit, and her eyes 'ovetioiiilin with tears. She 
hastenedidown” stairs to confer with. her: mother 
on the- painful gubject. Her mother was not 
alone. An elderly lady was present whom Ag- 
nes recollected to have seen' before going to the 
South ; and of whom she had at that time been 
afraid,' on account of her repulsive and austers 
doneatior. But Agnes. was now a young: wg- 
man and had no '#veh childish fears, althpogh 
she till shuddered when he encoullbrdl her 
fiery”gaze, and the otherwise harsb features of 
the-old beldame. = 
©Welt Agnes,” said the old lady, as the-dam- 
sel entered the room ; *© I have called in to 8ee 
'you. | T heard that you were coming home, and 
hastened over ' as fast as I could to have a look 
at you. Bless me, how you' have' altered ! 
You look as thin as a hatchet. Your poor 819- 
ters died of the consumption, and I' 8] ould not 
wonder if. you went the same 'way. 
order which runs 'in families. ' My uncle? s fami- 
ly all went off in that way, one after the other. 
What a cough you have got! Ah! you have 
the death spot on 'your cheek—the hectic feyer. 
You look*just as your last poor sister did, about. 
a month before she died. Well, my-child, have 


a dreadful thing to go into-'the pregence of God 
unprepared. You apa what becomes of those 


who die 1n their gins.? 


stirred up to resentment by this blunt and indeli-; 
cate,speech ; and she strove to hide the deep 
wound which she had received. : She seated her- 
Self. with a smile, and inquired carelessly 7 


had filled the minds of Agnes and her mother 
with considerable uneasiness, when she ukrypdly 
took her leave. +. . 

Filled with indescribable anxiety, Agnes ds 
her mother” acquainted with her. feelings, who 
strove to, soothe her, and to draw her mind off 


from its painful contemplations ; but- that was 


| a RE Since her mother 2__ and tell her 


-o 
- oy 


you made your peace with your, Maker ? It is” 


Byen the gentle spirit of Agnes was » slightly | 


Red 


the health of the old lady and her family. B tn 
'the visitor continued to blow her-blast until she 


. 
ld 


_'plginty that she was FI from aungey Agnes this grave one- aiives overy k''s0 strongly re- 
"£* aaw that her hope of life was vain. She was ' minds me of its-death-cold nd lamented tenant ?' 
 "vohivinced that'if her fond parents could consei-|| *1I perceive,” Said A mos, returning. and frank- 
*entiously give her encouragement, they would not || ly. extending her hand; * it is Mr. Ln 'Do 
have: been 80 cruel as to withhold \it_ from her. || you not remember Agnes S—— ? I was once 
__Her hope in man was gone. There was noone. on || 2 pupil of yours.” 
earth to whom 8he could fly for relief; for the|| * Alas! ! I remember you, ' answered the aohoat- 
hand of man could not ward from -her the'shaſt || master. * Your countenance is exactly like that 
of the Degtroyer of all flesh. of your departed sister ; and deceived by 
With a trembling hand she opened the Bible, || semblance, 1 for M moment imagined that Lovisa 
#d 8ovght for-belp at the fountain head of hu-|| stood before me.” A 
man dependence. But its pages appeared to be || *'DThe remark has been frequently made,” re- 
written with letters of fire. The pagsages which || turned Agnes, {,and perhaps I shall remember 
met her eye she had been taught to interpret inj| her in her misfortunes also.” 
a manner derogatory” to the character of God, || *Misfortunes cried he ; were it the will of 
and 8he 8aw little in the sacred volume, but || Heaven, I should be but too bappy to lie down 
threatenings against the wicked, of fiery wrath || and sleep beside her. This world contains not a 
and everlasting indignation. Such was the ef-|| tie 8ince Louisa. left it. I am only desirous to 
fect of a wrong education. 'The doctrine of par-|| go away and be at peace.” 
tial grace had-been taught her by all her in-| Agnes was silent a_moment. and then said, 
structors, and even her parents. had -not yet || * Has. death, then no terrors for you ? Is not 
come to a knowledge of the truth as' it is in Je-|| that fearful hereafter a theme of ' 8he 
Sus. 'The Bible therefore was to her a stumbling/| paused. CO! 
block. Its comforting and saving doctrines were}|. © A-theme of painful anxiety, you. would ae | 
sealed to her understanding, and it was peryert-|| No, Agnes—to the believer there is. nothiz 
ed by wrong interpretations to uses for which it || disheartening in the contemplation | of 7 
was never designed. . She closed the book, and || doom.” : SOT OR a ae 
sauntered- out into the woods, She came 8ud-|| Mr. L-— continned to explain to Agnes his 
denly upon.the. graveyard where. lay her broth-|| views of the doctrines taught by Jesus Christ. 
efs and 8isters. cold in the embrace -of death. || She listened attentively as. he expounded, the 
She approached. their graves. and read their|| scriptures in a manner that she had neyer before 
names upon the stones. She raised her eyes to || heard, but which struck her mind very forcibly. 
Heaven, and exclaimed, © Must I then 80 so0on || He hoped all things from the mercy of God, and - 
le beside you, my sisters, my brothers ! Oh, || trusted that not one of the creatures whom God 
why was I ever born to. be thas abandoned and || had made in his image. $hould be lost, Agnes 
distressed ? Is there no hope for me either in || went home comforted. | She had listened, for 
Heaven or in earth ?. Shall I 8 goon become|| the first time, to the doctrine of Universal 8alya- 
cold like a clod of the valley, and whither shall|| tion. from the lips -of one who had long known 


F then go ?' , what it was to regard his Creator with loye as the 
She had scarcely finisghed pronouncing these | common Father of mankind: 


words when she heard a rustling in the grove near|| Agnes:retired ta her room, . an _ again. opened 
her, and a young man with a dejected air appeared || the volume of Divine inspiration. It was no lon- 
view. As higeyes were bent on the ground, he || ger a 80urce of. terror. It was now a con 
d not see her until he had reached within a few || forter indeed, and she gaw in its. pages the co 
paces of the Spot where he 8tood. He then lift-}| firmation of all that her eloquent instructor he 
ed his eyes and saw Agnes standing before him, || told her, She soon -realized that © peace oh i 
He started, and 'gazing around him as if bewil-  pagseth all understanding, She ne mh 
dered, rushed.towards her with a faint 'cry of to think upon death, which was to her a na 
Joy. Agnes was alarmed and-awould haye retir-|| strait, dark indeed, but-all ad, 
ed, but he pauged, "and appearing to recollect || Joy, and glory unspeakable. » 019 
himself, thus addressed her; * Be not discom-|| talk of that blessed plac e where her brothers a d. 
Sed, young lady. 1 , perceive my Tmistake. -her sisters had gone before. her, « n I \ hold 
t tell me how it is that . I SAW Standing over|| commutiion with the rk of (X06 b the s . 
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cret of her — Her dreams were 'plea- 
sant, and her daily thoughts were- > thoge of an« || of my sisters, clad ia white robes appeared to © 


gels. Her heart continually flowed with 
love to Him, who had had merey upon her help- 
less condition atid had plucked her as a brand from 
the burning. Although she faded, day by day, 
like a 8weet flower that has felt the withering in- 
fluence of the frost, yet she grew strong in spirit, 
as she beeame weak in body. Her regard for 
her friends, whom she felt she must 800n leave, 
was not weakened, but she «till felt that her 
change would be for the better. 

After a day of 8ome considerable bodily suf- 
fering, her mother came to her chamber, and 
expressed her unwillingness to leave her alone 
all night.” : 

©] am not alone, dear mother, gaid she ; * for 
my Redeemer liveth and his presence is my 8up- 
port. I feel that I shall so0on go away and be 
with Him always. This has been one of the 
s8weetest seagons that I have known ; 'for when 
pain and weakness rack the outward ſrame, He 
is : ghrays nearest at hand.” 

Sather frame was fast yielding to the powedy 

"diznaze. Her voice grew weak and languid, 
ind het 8tep lost all its buoyancy. That fearful 
cough which accompanies the disatder with which 
she was affected, grew daily more troublesome, 
and when the peach agsumed its red, and the; 
harvesters went forth to the field, she was no 
longer able to leave: the honse. Mr. L 
frequently visited the house, and held long con- 
versations with her, wherein she displayed a 
knowledge of heavenly things which greatly 
8urprised him, 

It was late in the afternoon of a stormy day in 
November; that Mr L , Paid his accustomed 
visit at the house of Mr. S——. When he en- | 
tered the room, he perceived that some company 
was gathered there! and that Agnes?” father wore 
an unugually grave aspect. He saluted him and 
inquired after Agnes. | 
 * She is very low,” 8zid Mr. S——, * and the 
physician _— She can pong 4 continue until mid- 


Just then the physician cpedjed with an in- 
vitation to Mr. L—— to come to the bedside of | 
the dying girl. : 

e approached the scene of dissolution. A 
placid 8mile was on the wasted' countenance of 
Agnes. She had juit fallen into a gentle 8slum- 
ber, :but she 80on opened her eyes, and extended 


her hand to-Mr. L—, o 


REPOST 


T havgſhad & sweet PRES. 8aid 8he. dS 


come to my” bedside, and asked me if I was rea 
to accompany them;*and as they retired a.gou 
of delicious music filled the air. It was: all » 
anything that ever I heard on earth. I was dis- 


appointed when I awoke and found myself till 
in this world. Oh, Mr. L-—, tell all who.an-" 


quire after me that our God is good—his coun- 
tenance is pleasant. He is altogetbe flovely. I 
am sinking to rest in the arms of our Redeenier. 
Talk to me of Jesus and of the holy men. of old. 
Oh, let-me hear the voice of praise, for our God 
is good—he is more precious to my spirit than 
all-else beside.” 

She thenlay quiet for some minutes apparent- 
ly wrapped in- the pure and ecstatic enjoyment 
of a being on the very confines of the spiritual 
world. - She lay quiet 80 long, that her mother 
became alarmed, and aid gomething about cal- 
ling a physician. ; 

© No,* sighed 8he. faintly ; -< I am passing away. 
Withhold me not. 
with me ;* and with these words her pure spirit 


paesed away, leaving the cold and tenantless clay 


beautiful even in death. i Wh 
Agnes was conveyed to the green enclogure 


| in which her relatives lay, and consigned forev- 


er to the dust, but her memory 8urvived' as a 
8weet savor to those who had witnessed the pow- 
er of gospel truth won the mind of a frail child 
of mortality. +0 


« 


Strength of Mind. 
Original. 
STRENGTH of mind is a very important faculty'in 
the constitution of man. Without it, what is he? 
A creature driven about by every wind of adver- 
sity, without a bold by which he can stay him- 


zelf. The physical ability of man is 80 inade- 


quate to the task of bearing up under the thous- 
and indications of force from without, that we. 


readily perceive and, acknowledge the wis = - 


and goodness of granting to him sfrength of mind 
and of moral feeling, which with becoming dig- 
nity, would enable him to meet+the storms of 
life, and composedly contemplate the ravages of 
earth-born things by the ever contrall i 
dence of God. One of the great 0 
christian economy was to give this .— ou and 
moral-8strength. 'The circumstance#"ofthe worl 
at that time, rendered Such'an object, anc " SU b 


Peace, peace and -joy goes - 
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' - gudice, and SUnk 1 in gin. 


. . means as were used for its accomplish WE, D 
ispensably NecesSary. 


* ind uced mankind; to follow without Yap the 
: 8teps .of by-gone generations, and to, detest as 
enemies of man, .and- social- ofder, thage- who 
would attempt innovation or improvement. It 
was at this moment, when. the power and the 
evils of these influences were at their climax, 


that the gospel was announced, which required a| 


mental effort—a moral energy equal to self- 
emancipation, and to a fearless grappling with the 
contempt, the prejudices, and the sins of others. 

That other ages partake of the general char- 
acter here-given of that which- received the first 
dawn of the gospel, will not be doubted. And 
.consequently, that all those on whom devolved 
the task of adyancing the spirit and principles of 
reformation, stand in need of the mental strength 
and moral courage which distinguished the first 
propagators of the gospel, is equally plain. This 
strength is promised in the scriptures—* The 
Lord will give strength to his people.* Let us 
enumerate--8ome of the instances of the want of 
strength,- a1 d reflect upon the CconSequences of 
its bestowmen 

We need. strength to divest our minds of the 
gervitude of pubhc opwmon and prejudice. 

Of all the instances of intellectual weakness 
and 8ervitude, none, perhaps, holds an influence 
over us,.80 absolutely uncontrolled and uncon- 
trollable, as public opinion. It mingles in all 
our ideas of propriety—is the basis of our multi- 
plied habits of thought and-of action ; and 8anc- 
tifies peculiarities; while it wholly obscures, or 
reconciles. us:to the grossest absurdities. Under 


guch circumstances, the great mass of mankind 


want strength. of mind to pefeeive their situation 
—they are not, aware; that they are the -veriest 
slaves in the universe. Thugthe christian looks 
upon . the: Mussulman, the” Hindc h 

then, and is filled with fonichment; that they 


| do not perceive the;grogsness, the folly, of-th 
impurity of their respective.systems, But While 


it is admitted that' christianity under any form is 

preferable to either of these, it requires no great 

strength of mind to perceive in gome of the dog- 

.mas which have been incorporated "with chris- 

tianity, andieensidered by many as a part of it, 

— as great, and a 8ervility of intellect 
ap reposterous and degrading. The rea- 

is plain—tho mind. wants srength. 


It was chained in pl 
«The fagcination of. E8= || 


8 R 


rring to the book of God revealed, thors is @ | 
zSure in reflecting | that, this -weakness will 


8- || 2|| pass away, and that man-will be-as capable: of 
|| examining and analyzing his Du principles, as. 


those of others. 
Again : Many who have nina the. ability of 
canvassing their own opinions, and who in con- 


Sequence, feel compelled to explode some things 


as useless or corrupting, still want the necessary 

fength of mind to avow that fact. Thus ghrink- 
ing from their own conscious duty—thus failing to 
exert the influence which one person necessarily 
has over others, leaving the world really no befter 
for their discoveries, nor wiser for their wisdom. 
Search for causes for all this, and they will be 
found in the overwhelming force of public opin- 
ion. The man knows what that is, and his cour- 
age quails before-it, and he suffers error to hold 
a temporary triumph, till zome more daring #pirit 
shall assert the dignity of man, and leave the 
world an example of woheomk integrity and inde- 
pendence of 8oul, 

There have been times and anptaies where 
the intolerable evils of persecution and! deat 
furnighed an apology, though by” no- my ans : 
excuse, for this weakness ; but in this age | 
in this country, the contempt. which falls upon 
the equivocating and: cowardly. spirit.. which 
shrinks from an honest avowal of its POWNPEN, 


excites no/sympathy. 


Looking around us, as we, oft do, and 8ee- 
ing the want of mental strength which . peryades 
a large portion of our fellow men, we congratu- 
late ourgelves on the approach of that era, 
*when the Lord will have* mercy,” and give 
strength as his. people shall need. .. 

Again : Men are a prey, to their own weak- 
ness and ;passions. - And they doubtless as fre- 
quently fail from their duty through want of pow- 
er to resist temptation; as from any real depray- 
ity of heart. -»Memare not naturally. vicious j 80 


far from it, they are morally well disposed., They 


detest.,crimes, and loathe the criminal—and es- 
pecially in youth, before particular habits of vice 
are formed, they-look upon the various kinds of 
iniquity with about the. 8ame degree of abhor- 
rence. Yet [\these 8ame individuals gradually 
slide info the very worst vices, from mere want 
of strength to regist the. various / temptations to 
which they are exposed. The insidious and im- 


perceptible adyances of man in guilt, are _no- 


where more effectually illustrated than in the 
crime of intemperance. Few, if any, are intem- 
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Ka | to the ty a if 
too weak to resist, even when they make,.the 
effort, till eventually they cease-those endeav- 
ors, which. daily grow more and more ſaint, and 
ruin—hopeless ruin follows ! 

Again :: Men are sometimes too weak to con- 
form to their own convictions of duty and ,pro- 
priety,  because they might appear. singular. 
There are many things in which no particularmoral 
principle is concerned, in which every man must 
ſeel the propriety of taking a certain course. 
He wishes to act or not act in a given case. 
But he looks around him and observes how oth- 
ers act, and submits to popular opinion and 
practice. What 1s this but weakness, and one 
which may involve, eventually, both himself and 
others in'a train-of final causes of the-most dis- 
tressing nature ? Faghion in its thousand modi- 
fications, may furnish an illustration of my mean- 
ing in this instance. The effort which the mass 
of citizens are continually making, to maintain 
the appearance and gupport the reputation of 
the more affluent portions of community, is pro- 
ductive of 8ome of ' the worst 'consequences, 


These things are not done because we feel in all | 


cages Jesirous of doing them; but because we 
are unwilling to brook the vitipularity of not be- 
ing hke other men. 

Again : We want strength to persevere in a 
course of reform, morality, or propriety, in which 
we gometimes engage. How many good res0- 
lutions languigh and die, before they are ever 
acted upon ! "How many good endeavors when 
commenced, finally perish in the using, before 
the habit of acting up to them is confirmed, or 
we receive the countenance and aid of others ! 
How many proprieties fotegone, by the jostlings 
of accident ! This, in our Sayior's language, is 


beginning to build without having counted the | 
and the draughts which the plans, and the 


cost ; 
process'make upon our patience, our passions, 
and our fund: of resources, frequently exhaust the 
whole; and leave us discouraged for the future, 
or disgusted with a world destitute of active 
sympathy, Now all that is -necessary here, is 
the requisite strength of mind. - The principles 
of the holy religion which we proſess, are sufli- 


cient to give us the aid, if they are only adopted} 


in 8incerity and practised in faithſulness. And 
when s8trength to think-for ourselves—to speak 


dg Fa ents, oink intoy dapoſes if ; 
ny of custom ! They are || 


|| men approve or disapproye, shall have bee 


the, Shall we avid 


T: bY | 
xd res rain. us from sin ; and the abi to per- - 
vere in what we adorns, from the. convie- 
tion and assurance of its moral proptity:;N 


and ng all- 
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Happiness. 
Original; 


Haryines# has ever been the great object of 


man. Tt is 8ought in an almost endless variety 
of ways.” 'There is, probably, no act of our 
lives that we do not expect will, .in 8ome way, 
promote our happiness, and yet, how s8eldomiis 
it obtained'!! Some eek for it in wealth, some 
in the applause of men, and too many in the al- 
lurements of vice and folly * But * they grasp 
the phantom and they find it air !* There is 
nothing which tends to promote our happiness in 
a greater degree, than the social meeting of 
ſriends— the s8weet endearments' of home— a 
mind to * be content” with 8uch things as.we 
have,” and a disposition to do good unto oth- 
ers, to relieve the afflicted,” 'and com 
mourner. How few realize the i eanure 
ariges from performing - deeds _ of "vo and 
mercy | How few can say, in truth, that the 
world 1s better for their having lived in it! 
But, at the best, the pleasures of this life are un- 
Satisfying, imperfect, and evanescent. And it is 
right, it is well, that they should be 80. Were 
this life all SUI ghine—this world a paradige— 


were there no: clouds, no storms, and tempests— 


no'* lions 1n the way,” we Should 8et our affec- 
tions too much. on * things on the earth'—we 
\should be too much attached to this stranger 
land, to think of our- home, in_ that other world, 


to which-we all are Pin where 8gorrow and 


8ighing' are unknown, and where * tears sball 
> wiped from affall-faces. How consoling the 
—how Jo tur 7 the nanpidlerytion, that when | 
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Mere meet again, clothed: in \ robes. of chad 
beauty in. another, and a happier state of being.! 
8 ust look. upon. death with composure, 
ndof all'our woes, and the graye, as the 
to that world, whe 
not corrupt, nor thieves << tg -through and 
steal !' Our meeting there,” af never break 
up—our home,. Shall be ' av | 


Shall © go no-more out, fareve er 
Wonies, May, 1837. © 
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Lines 
Suggeated by the anticipated removal of the remains of a distin- 
- *guished Father to the Cemetery of Mount Auburn. 


BY MISS 8, C. EDGARTON. 


Ay, build his tomb in twilight shades, 
Or where the morning sunlight plays, 
And through the leaves of green arcades, 
Steal in the evening's g8ilver rays— 
They'll fall upon the dewy flowers, 
And kindle there a vestal light, 
To hold the watch of midnight hours, 
And keep his grave forever bright. 


Ay, build his tomb on sacred dust, 
'That never feels a reckless tread ; 
Where genius guards her sacred trust— 
'The great, the good, the gifted dead ! 
There build the lonely pilgrim's bower— 
And let a holy incense rise, 
From fragrant leaf and beauteous flower, 
To meet has gspirit in the Skies ! 


No pomp nor pageantry for him ! 
No s8toried monument of wo— 
No willow s|ad, and dark, and dim, 
May o'er the great one's ashes grow ; 
But 8ymbols of unshadowed love 
Should rise in beauty from his grave, 
And light and peace rest 8oft above 
The last of one who came to 8ave. 


Shirley Villago, Mass. 


Hope. 
Origiual. 


Svcn is the constitution of the human mind that 
man may be called a creature of hope ; and 
they who succeed best, are those who cling the 
fondest and firmest to the bright anticipations of 
the future ; indeed some degree of difficulty is 
needed to give interest to the object of pursuit, 
and to excite and animate us to. vigorous exer- 
tion for its attainment. | 

But man must turn to the hopes of religion for 
the most enduring and noblest food for his long- 
ing for  happiness in the future ; for there are 
hours when the hopes of earth all vanich—when 


if the soul anticipates no future beyond the bor- 


"ders of time, it must despair indeed, and more 
than ever cry for the wings of the airy dove to 
flee to the mountain, or wilderness, Kindly and 


. A truly adapted to this ultimate requisite of human 


Hopes are the teachings of imperishable truth ; 

and the voice of revelation comes with a Rs 
and goothing power to cheer and dissipate the 
gloom of the time of grief, like a dear friend that 
' if he comes not to our festivals, and: Þ partake 


TE They are peculiarly appropriate at this| 
of Father Murray are to be removed | 


"This restlessness of oubliop! 

desire ſor future good—| 

from one object to the attainment of another, in 
infinite progression, speaks to' the Spirit of man 
of a clime where these unquenchable desires will 
meet with holy gratification, and where man 
shall spring up to immortal youth, forever to-80ar 
on the untiring wings of perfect bliss and purity. 
Farth is not sufficient for the powers of the 8oul 
—there must be a future world, where | the 
shackles that now bind down the uprising spirit, 
and the gros8ness that encumbers the powers 'of 
the inner man; shall be removed, and the beau- 
tified creature rejoice in the pure home of the 
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perfected 8ons of God. - 
00K ANGIE DPS I: FCCPT COT 
Obituary. 
D1ep in this city, May 16, Mrs. Betsey, wiſe of 
Mr. John Low, aged 39. In the deceaged the 
community has lost a valuable member, and the 
poor a kind friend. Mrs. Low. was one of the 
Trustees of the Female Charitable Institute, and 
by a lively interest in the usefulness of that in- 
stitution and the faithful discharge of ber duties, 
endeared herself to her asgociates, A 
plighed much toward lessening the gum 
suffering in the oirecle of their operations. She 
was indeed *a sister of charity,” and her bene- 
volence will long be remembered by many. Her 
private virtues have embalmed her memory in 
the hearts of her friends, and it is well that 8uch' 
should be remembered, for * blessed is the mem- 
ory of the just'—it is thrice blessed 3 it blesses 
the immediate circle of friends, and the commu- 
nity in which the deceased was useful, and. the 
world at large. The living need the excitement, 
to press forward in virtue and usefulness,: that is 
furnished by the remembrance of the good. 


It is with a grateſul- emotion that we record 
that'Mrs. Low was a firm believer in the great 


of human 


truth of a world's salvation, and was a constant 


attendant at Father Ballou's church. It is 8 
pleasure to record this because we know from it 
that she had a holy comforter in death, and 
could with its consoling influence to cheer, de- 
part from this world in peace. - May the eancti- 
ſying influences of christian truth be near 'the 
hearts of thoge who mourn her departure, and 


they be comforted by the _—_ af: the WO as 
immortality. 


- 
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new. year of labor, A... I to do all we can, and 4 willing to 


hope "for a- generous gupport. The prezsure of the times 
had 47. Frm gen agg" pred. vi Regie tg 


—- pu 
choerful, a believing that as we labor for Universalists, 


and in the cause of truth and human improvement, we ohall 
not Jose our reward. Numerous commendations have been 
received, and have cheered our heart not a little. To 
many friends, interested in the guccess of the work, we are 
indebted for valuable guggestions, W ich will enable. us, as 

we trust, to conduct the work in a more popular, interest- 
ing, and useful manner, while at the same time we shall not 
sacrilice irithe least;the interests of truth and religion. The 
literary tagte of the age is 8uch as to require a cheerful tone 
in religious periodicals, and he that would make others feel 
that religion is. pleasurable, must write as though he felt the 
Joyous influence it imparts, and. not treat of holy pleasures 
in a dry, tern, and repulsive manner. It is not a mere 


worldly policy to study.the literary taste of the age, for it is 


important that we know What is the best style of conveying 
the truths we would impart; and we do not think we errin 
the concluﬀion, that articles of moral fiction are calculated 
to have a good tendency, and are requisite i order to draw 
the minds of a great portion of the reading community to the 
5ubject of christian truth. Nathan's Ewe Lamb, Our Sa- 
vior's Good Samaritan, and Prodigal Son, are beautiful 8pe- 
cimens of this kind of writing ; and we would that 8uch a 
syle of conveying moral lexs0ns was more cultivated by 
religious-essayists. Articles designed merely to amuse, are 
not embraced in these observations. There is a vast dif- 
ference between cheerſulness and frivolity. 

We shall aim to present our patrons a good yariety. La- 
bored and sound articles on the true sense of scripture pas- 


Sages, In defence of the great truth of Universal Salvation, 
and to pg . out and enforce the duties of the christian's | 


\leo, Wales, Sketches, —_— hs þ -Music, Notices 
of passingfevents proper to our of Publications, 
will contribute to fill our pages, make the work ac- 
ceptable to its patrons. We hops: for 8uccess. 

It is rather unfortunate for us That} the new volume com- 
mences at the present time, when-on every -side 18 heard 
lamentation over the melancholy state of public affairs, de- 
pression of business, and scarcity of money. But it be- 
comes us not to murmur, but to hope for the best, and we 
do hope that those agents and friends who have flattered us 
with the hope of gaining 'many new $subseribers, will not 
relax their exertions. We need their efforts more than 
ever, and doubt not their generous. interest in our behalf. 
Encouraged by their flattering testimonials, we have increa- 
sed our odiiong and rely on their efforts to 8ave us from 
loss. 

We are gratefu] for aid in past time, and soliciting the 
favor of patrons and contributors for 'the future, we com- | 


mend our work to the blessing of Heaven, without whos | 


8mile no purpose can ProgPper. 


A FrxienD InDEED. We have been exceedingly ft 
fied by receiving a letter from Mrs. A. C. H., Levant, Me., 
enclosing the -names of eleven new 8ubscribers. In her 
epistle to us she.says : © Considering the hard times, I m_ 


I have done tolerably well in obtaining subscribers ;* 

we think she has done very well, and our heartfelt fg 

are tendered to her for her kind exertions. A few euch 

friends would help us on in a very prosperous way, and af- 

ford us popes enrich onr work. in. a , Manner we are not 
led to-do. We hope to receive many more 8uch: 

epistles to. | | our heart as the ofle from sister H. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PREACHING. We have re- 


ceived the following note from the author of the articles over || ren 


the 8ignature of ' Veritas, and only add from a sense of jits- * 


OY 


ETD 


' REPOSITORY. 


Gop-to bins; that wo Ahern niet s.g] 
he was influenced by any-improper feeliu 
tion of those articles. Ho has Acmid 7 a 
ligh no more. 'The note will only be underatoc 
who have seen an article in the; 6 * Univen ui 
over the signature of * Indico.” : 

* Br. Bacon : I obgerve bar my portraith 
Whittemore,; in the April No. &f: the <*Re 
| drawn 'down"upon me what I conceive to be i 
cism and *undeserved cengure. . However, I find no "ante - 
with this ; but when I hear it insinuated that Br. Whitte- - 
more Tire his approbation to my article before it appeared 
in print,'I feel it to be a dutyI owe to himy to correct 8nch 
an erroneous impression. I know that Br. W. never 'saw 
the article in question,.or knew that 1 had written it, until 
after its publication. If, in the portraiture, F have  praiged 
him more. highly than he deserves, it was an error in judg- 
ment, and did not result from a disposzition to flatter. 


VERITAS.? 


DisconTINUANCES.- Subscribers who intend to dis- 
continue their subscriptions, are requested to return the . 
Juns No. immediately on its receipt, with name and 
of residence written on the wx ayPER—not on the book. 
Let it be as careſully returned, as carefully sent.- A 
amount is now due us. for past volumes, and we — P 
call. the attention of delinquent subscribers to this fact, in 
hope that they will be just toward us. We cannot discon- 
tinue papers till arrearages are paid, except in cages. where 
there is no hope ; and it is not honest for persons' Frequest. 


their papers to be stopped, while they owe- us for one. or 
more volumes. 5. 


IF Subscribers who inform ug of changes in places of 
residence, should do's0 without expense to us. 


L. 


AGEenTs. and SUBSCRIBERS at the South, when remit- 
ting payments, are requested, whenever convenient, to send 
ns bills that are current here. A little attention to this would 
Save us large discounts. 


Vo.umMEes BounD. 'Those who wish to have their Nos. 


of Vol. 5, bound in a neat style, can be POOQIREGUES by 
ending to this office. Price 50 cts. 


Orrer. Having a quantity of Vol. 4 on hand, we offer 
to give a complete set of that volume to any one who; will 
obtain four new good 8ubscribers. _ The volume will be sent 
by mail or private conveyagee, as may be desired. 


To CornxsronDenTs. We regret exceedingly that 
the communication from our valuable correspondent at 
Hartford. was not received till after the matter for this No. 
was made up. lt shall make the leading article in our next. 

We acknowledge with pleasure an article from Br. J. C. 
W., of Lynn, which will appear -in our next. 

J. A. A, will accept our thanks for his well filled sheet, 
and be assured that we reciprocate his kind wishes. 

We have an excellent sermon from father Jens of Glou- 
cester, for our next. ' 

The communication. from J. E. B. of Weatbrook? will 
Aa zppear next month. 

We-have several small artieles on hand, which we shall 
attend. to. in seas0n for our next. * 


Br. Gros: : Please direct war 's paper to © Cars 


| salist Office, Boston.* .* * 


AE ELEVEN 
Letters Ng os recewed aince our 
C.B., wa 3, $16; mee Unionville, $7; 7. WY, © 
, $5 ; J. C. H., Lebanon, Ohio, $2.;-8..B., Sa- 
lina, $5; T. P. A., Perry, N. Y., $10; N. B. N., East 
Wareham, $5 ; J. E-M. C., Northfield, $3; D. W., War 


, (oh will please accept our sincere thanks) $4 ; P. » 
W., Eaatvills, L. C., $3 ; W.'T., Exater, $4 | 
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The - eve was bright, no cloud came o'er The fair face of the 
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stirred the leaves Of blooming flowers of Tune; My boat was on 
y No. AS. ſ SA 


the. shining Sea, Steered by the faithful 
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hand, When from her home my Mary came, To. | leave..her native - - .4and, To - leave her-native 
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